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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


—— 


| The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 


death, and an agreement with hell.’ 


t= « The free States are the guardians and essen- 


|, tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
| stables of the institution. 
| for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
| they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
_ and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, ovr raTuens, IN 
FRAMING THE 
RIGHT. 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly «and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
| ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
| perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
| ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
| doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wituram Evieryr Cuannine. 


- » » There is some excuse 
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We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
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NORTH AND SOUTH, 
ivticle, the formation of a Southern 
\ssociation was intimated. For years 
ilency of the South upon the North, 
| point of view, has been a subject of 
every true friend of Southern insti- 
vercial Conventions have been fre- 


erousl Plans have been 
| resolutions passed, favoring the es- 
Ocean Steamers between 
Kuropean ports. All this interest and 
ws pl tinly that there is a desire at the 
patronize Northern Abolitionists,— 
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awakened to the importance 
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stucle in the way of establishing an 
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ise, however, is worthy of an effort, 
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y sueceed, And yet, for years to 
th must be, to a very great extent, the 
North. She és not driven to the 
: the patron of Abolitionists. It 
that she should warm, feed and 
that stings her. There are yet 
ndreds of thousands of men at the 
never bowed the knee to the “Baal 
Chose men ‘are engaged in all vo- 
lawful pursuits. Let it be understood 
, and these alone, are to receive the 
South, and the term Abolitionist 

me hat:ful to Northern ears. 
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ther; and if our abolition friends 
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into its proper channels. We ex- 
sition of Northern Abolitionists, but 
ill true Southerners will agree with 
if they do not “p rove our plan in 
My B. WHITE. 
, September 24. 
diate. stand 

oN Fanatics at Cieveranp. It seems 
er postponing the promised grand 
ition Disunion Convention at Cleve- 
i too late to prevent a small gather- 
lous of the abolition fanaties at 
» and plage. Accordingly, these 
itures, of both sexes and of all colors, 
ir convention, in spite of the financial 
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the day ; and if their efforts in this in- 
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tail to break up the Union, they will, 


htinue these traitorous assemblages, un- 


iders are brought within reach of some 


urt or some lunaticasylum. Their course 
y. to the one or the other of these hu- 


twons.— New York Herald. 

> - - 
t, slavery is placed upon an impregna- 
‘we neither shrink from its support, 


to excuse it by timid apologies, This 


“ph of an earnest spirit of inquiry, and of 


hy which fearlessly follows out the eon- 
Logic. — Richmond South. 


| SELECTIONS. 


From the Watchinan and Retiector. 
RECENT ACTION OF THE AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY. - 

Of the existence of the subjoined document, we 
were made aware some weeks ago. Learning that a 
desire existed to have it see the light, especially in 
view of the late action of the Executive of the Tract 
Society in New York, we have taken pains to open 
our columns to a realization of that desire, so far, 
at least, as we have the ability of doing so, presum- 
ing that our contemporaries will be disposed widely 
to give the same to their readers. It will be seen by 
the following note from Dr. Wayland, that in giv- 
ing this to the public, he but answers the request of 
leading pastors of another denomination. 


Provipence, Oct. 19, 1857. 

GrextLemen,—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, requesting a copy of the 
paper which [sent to the Investigating Committee 
of the Tract Society, in February last. 

It has been out of my power, until the present 
moment, to comply with your request. I now en- 
close a copy of that document. So far as I am con- 
cerned, y sd are perfectly at liberty to use it in any 
manner which you and other members of the Com- 
mittee may think proper. 

[ ain, gentlemen, yours, very truly, 


F. Way ann. 


| 


Rev. Joer Hawes, D. D. 
. Ray Paver, D.D. 

From the notices which have appeared in the pub- 
lic papers, and from the communications issued by 
the officers of the Tract Society, it would seem that 
the object for which this Committee was appointed 
is to inquire and report upon the principles which 
have governed the Publishing Committee in matters 
affecting the subject of slavery. 

It is admitted that, in some instances, publications 
have heen altered so as to exclude sentiments disap- 
proving of slavery. It is also understood ty be the 
helief of the officers of the Society, that they are, 
stitution, precluded from treating the sub- 


by the cor 
} | ‘same manner as they treat other 


yect of slaver' in the 
volving the interests of vital godliness and 
If such be the facts, they certainly 
and eandid eonsideration. 


subjects i 


sound morality. 
ntive 


deserve an att 


hat the 
ut tn 


It is obvious t constitution of a Society is 


}simply a compact hetween individuals, for the pur- 





P - of a ny lishing a certain object in a specified 
manner. long as the objeet, for the aceomplish- 
ment of which the ¢ nnpact is formed, is a goud ob- 
ject, and is sought to be accomplished by good 
mca | {men may unite in promoting it. If 
the « is bad, or mly imperfectly good, or is to 
be aecomplished by bad or imperfect means, it is the 
duty of good men either to withdraw from it, or | 

“ k to correct it; and for ich correction, rovision 
is always made in the constitution itself. If then 
it be admitted that the course which, in any case, 


iety, is the only course al- 
this fact is by no means 


e questi m, does or does 


has been ,P irsti d hy a So 


llowed by the eonstitution, 


final ; it only introduces th 
not the constitution itself require emendation and 
amendment ? 

Bat is it the fact that the constitution of the 
Tract Society imposes the restrictions supposed ?— 
The words of the article referring to this subject are 
as follows: ‘ The object of which’ (i. e., the Soei- 

jety) ‘shall be to diffuse a knowledge of our Lord 
| Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, and to pro- 
lmote the. interests of vital godliness and sound 
perset h by the circulation of religieus tracts cal- 
culated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 

Christians.’ 

The object of the Society then is, ‘to promote 

| the interests of vital godliness and sound moral- 
ity by the circulation of religious tracts.’ The ine 

terests of vital godliness and sound morality are 

jto be promoted by setting clearly before men 
the whole will of God, and the consequences which 

jmust follow from obeying or disobeying it. There 
| is surely no restriction here. Whatever is at vari- 
ance with 
whether at the North or the South, in the East or 
the West, in the city or in country, among the rich 
or the poor, may properly be discussed in the publi- 
| cations of the Society, and it is the duty of the So- 
| ciety, in the spirit of Christ, to exhort the wrong- 
doers to repentance. ‘The only question then here to 
be considered, is the following : Is it consistent with 
the interests of vital godliness and sound morality 


to place it out of their power to bring up their cbil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 





interest of vital godliness and sound morality to do 


of it. If it be at variance with their interests, the 
Society seems called upon, in view of the object for 
which it was constituted, to bear a decided testimo- 
ny 6n the subject. So far then as this portion of 
the article of the constitution is casual. 
nothing to prevent the Society from publishing on 
these subjects, unless it considers such acts consist- 
ent with ‘ vital godliness and sound morality.’ 

If there is any restriction on the Action of the So- 
ciety, it must be in the latter clause of the article, 


the approbation of all evangelical Christians.’ 

When the terms ‘ evangelical Christians’ are 
used here, it will not, of course, be supposed that 
the Society undertakes to determine the personal 
piety of its members, that is, of the individuals who 
are to approve of its tracts, 
the churches to which these individuals belong, and 
| the Society cannot go behind the decision of these 
jchurehes. The words must mean, then, and they 
| ean mean nothing more, than members of evangelical 
| churches. 





| What then is meant by receiving the approbation i 


|of all evangelical Christians? To this clause two 
| meanings may be given. In the first place, the words 
|may be taken literally, that is, that every tract 


| whieh the Society publishes must receive the appro- | 
| bation of every member of an evangelical church, | 


| that is, of ‘ a// evangelical Christians.’ If this be 
its true meaning, then any member of an evangelical 
church might, by his single veto, arrest the publi- 
cation of any tract whatever, by simply declaring 
that it did net receive his approbation. But some 
members of evangelical churches may believe at- 
tendance on balls and parties, from which men are 
carried away intoxicated, is an innocent Christian 
recreation. Others may frequent the theatre or the 
opera house. Others may derive their wealth from 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and partake freely 
of them themselves. Others may believe falsehoods 
in trade only venial sins, if sins at all: may see no 
harm in smuggling, and taking false oaths at the 
Custom House, or obliging their clerks to do it for 
them. ‘Tracts on dancing, theatrical amusements, 
intemperance, lying and perjury would not certainly 
receive the approbation of such members of evangel- 
ical churehes ; and if we interpreted this artiele in 
the manner suggested, they would have a right to 
prohibit them. These illustrations might easily be 





‘ vital godliness or sound morality,’ | 


to buy and sell our fellow-men, to forbid to marry, | 


and to deny to them the privilege of reading the | 
message of salvation? If it be consistent with the | 


all this, the Society is under no obligation to treat | 


. i 
there is | 


which is in these words: ‘ tracts ¢a/cu/ated to receive | 


This is the province of | 


| extended, but it is unnecessary. It is ap’ thar 
‘such an interpretation would reduce the Society to 
/a nullity. 
| The only other meaning of which these words 
seem susceptible is the following. These * evangeli- 
‘cal Christians’ are known to the Society only as 
'members of different denominations, each having its 
own formulary of belief and practice. The charac- 
ter and opinions of each individual, so far as they 
are recognized by the Society, are defined by the for- 
mulary, or articles of faith and practice, to which 
he afhxed his name when he became a member of 
that particular commanion. In matters essential 
to vital godliness and sound morality, these several 
confessions of faith agree. In matters of particular 
practice, they differ. It is intended that no tract 
shall be published on any of these subjects on which 
these sectsareat variance, but only on the subjects on 
| which they are agreed. A member of an evangelical 
charch, or in the words of the article, an * evangel- 
ical Christian,’ cannot thetefore object to a traet 
on the ground that it is opposed to his own private 
but only on the ground that it is opposed 
to the confession of faith by which his character as 
known to the Society is defined. Thus, a Baptist 
might believe that the sale of ardent spirits was an 
innocent branch of business, but he would have no 
right to forbid the issue of a tract on temperance. 
He can object to a tract on no other gr yund than 
that it is opposed to articles of faith and practice 
received by Baptist churches. Thus on the ques- 
tions of infant baptism and ordination, Baptists and 


OP rRians , 


Episcopalians differ ; on the general doetrines and 
duties of Christianity, they are in hermony. The 
article forbids the Baptist trom introducing a tract 


in opposition to infant Baptism, and the Episeopa- 
lian from introducing one on the apostolic succession. 
As, however, they both agree on the vital doctrines 
and duties of Christianity, they ean unite in the 
‘irculation of tracts which treat of those doctrines 
and duties. The tracts of the 5S ciety must there- 
fore meet the approbation of those who believe the 
articles of faith received by the denomination to 
which each belongs. Objection to a tract from any 
other reason than this is, therefore, of course, pre- 
cluded. 

That this is the right interpretation of the arti- 
cle in question is manifest from the sixth article of 
the constitution. It is by this article provided that 
* the officers and Directors shall be clected from dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians. The Publishing 
Committee shall contain no two members from the 

ine communion, and no tract shall be published to 
ch any member of that committee shall object.’ 
The principl : to which I have referred is here dis- 
tinctly reecoguized, and it teaches us clearly what is 
meant by the approbation of evangelical Christians. 
Phe sixth article shows the manner in which the ob- 
i f article is to be accomplished, and 








ct of the firs 


therefore shows what was intended by the words 
wn S a 
That the above is the true interpretation of the 
first urticle of the constitution, is proved by the 
whole history of the Society. Eyes ry year, on every 


platform, and in every pulpit of the land, this re- 
; isely as here «¢ rplained, has been held 
forth as the crowning excellence of this catholie and 
specially unsectarian institution. The Baptist has 
been told that the Society can publish nothing at 
with the confession of faith of Baptists, 
i that nothing can be published at 
variance with the thirty-nine articles, the Presby- 
terian, that nothing cin be published at variance 
with the Westminster confession, and the Metho- 
dist, that n thing can be publishe dat varianee with 
the Book of Disctplineg No other principle of re- 
striction has ever been suggested until very lately ; 
and any other view of the duties and obligations of 
the Society must certainly awaken in its best friends 
the emotion of surprise. 

The question at issue seems then narrowed down 
to this simple inquiry, Isthe Christian lawfulness of 
slavery as it exists in the United States, affirmed in 
the formularies or confessions of faith of any evan- 
gelical denomination ? Is this affirmation found in 
the thirty-nine articles of the Episcopal church, or 
in the Westminster confession of the Presbyterian 
church, or in the Heidelberg catechism, or canons 
of thesynod of Dort, of the Datch Reformed Chureh, 
or in the Book of Discipline of the Methodist 
church, or in any of the confessions of Faith of the 
Congregational or Baptist churches? Every one 
knows that in none of these denominational creeds 
is such an affirmation to be found. Nay, more, it 
is the fact, that, at various times, portions of all 
these denominations have borne testimony against 
the evils of slavery. They do it now even in the 
Southern States, but, so far as I know, it has never 
been urged that this was at variance with the con- 
|fession of faith of any sect of Evangelical Chris- 
tians. It would seem then evident that this is not 
one of those subjects of denominational difference, 
on which the publications of the Society are forbid- 
den to treat. It is, therefore, one of those questions 
concerning vital religion and sound morality, the 
treatment of which comes fairly within the objects 
for which the Society was constituted. 

But it may be asked, are we under a moral obli- 
gation to publish on this subject? The answer to 
| this question must be determined by the answer to 
janother. Has the existence of domestic slavery 
anything to do with ‘ the interests of vital godliness 
and sound morality’? Have vital godliness and 
'sound-morality no answer to give, when the ques- 
tion is asked, have La right to buy and sell my fellow- 
|man like an ox or a mule? Many of our young 
‘men, professors of the religion of Christ, annually 
emigrate to the Southern States. Is it not inipor- 
tant that they should understand the teachings of 
the New Testament on this subject? Many of our 
brethren in the Southern States are sorely tried as 
to their duty in this matter, and earnestly desire to 
know what is the will of God concerning it. Should 
we not make known to them all the trath respecting 
it which has been revealed to us? 

But more than this, this is one of the most prae- 
tical questions known in ethics. 
this: Can I rightfully seize another man, or employ 
janother to seize him, and oblige him to labor for 
me. and his children to labor for my chi’dren to the 
end of time, without renumeration, (or the food 
and clothing required to keep him in good working 
_ order is not remuneration.) and may another man 
| seize me, and reduce me and my children to the same 
‘condition? This is the real question at issue, for 
ethics know nothing of the color of the skin. This 
question lies at the foundation of every right, 
whether of person or property. Is it not then as 
important that the teachings of the New Testament 
should be made known on this subject, as on the 
subjects of dancing, temperance, or observance “of 
the Sabbath ? 

But even if we set aside the question of the right 
of man in man, another question immediately pre- 
sents itself. 

It is well known that there are, at present, more 
than three millions of human beings in this coun- 
try, who are forbidden to form a marriage contract, 
and who, if they agree to live together after God's 
holy ordinance, may, at any moment, at the hidding 
of another, be separated from each other forever ; 


striction, pr 


variance 
the piscopalian, 








therefore, unable to perform the parental obliga- 


It is no more than mittee soberly and distinctly considered the all 


who have no right over their own children, and are, jand moral 


in the New Testament ; who, if fe-| We believe, furthermore, that the risk at which 
+males, are obliged to submit their. ns, without @he tract administration have been so much affright- 
‘resistance, to the will of another ; and who are for- | ed is of no such spectral dimension as is supposed. 
hidden to read the word of God, and learn from the The animal ‘in the way’ is not a lion, but a beast 
Bible the way of salvation. These are all, like our- | of less regal pretensions, though a good deal more 
selves, haman beings, for whom Christ died, and noisy and fretful. But suppose the worst, and that 
hundreds of thousands of them are our own Chris-| the devil and all his angels should garrison Mason 
tian brethren, members of Episcopalian, Presby- and Dixon’s line, we have no idea that the useful- 
terian, Methodist and Baptist churches. They may | ness of the society would be promoted by the eom- 
be weak, ignorant, degraded, bat so much the more| promise of truth. As for the well-meaning but 
are they Christ’s little ones; and He bas said it is) misguided men, who in numerous religious convoca- 
better than a millstone be hanged about our neck, ‘tions uttered the menaces that have called out so 
and we be cast into the sea, than that we should of-; many and such cs rem apologies and” explanations, 
fend one of them. They are our Chistian brethren, | and finally stopped the press which was working off 
and are we to utter no word on their behalf? Shall) a book of Christian Counsel to Masters, they spoke 
'we make no effort to rectify their wrongs and allevi-| in their haste. They cried out that the Society was 
late their sufferings? Can we be disciples of Christ going to do dreadful things. Its deeds would have 
| if we look upon all this, and, like the priest and Le- | vindicated itself and put them to confusion. But 
| vite, pass over to the other side? jin any event, it is safe to do right always. We 
| ‘These wrongs, inflicted on our fellow-men and our | know who hath said, ‘To him that knoweth to do 
| Christian brethren, either are essentially connected | good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’ 
with the system of domestic slavery, or they are not. | 
| If they are essentially connected with it, then sla- | 
| very itself must be wrong; and there can be no, 
|reason why its wrong should not be exposed, and | WESLEY ON ShATERE. 
| the wrong-doers called to repentance. If these' Mr. Eprror—At the late session of the New York 
| wrongs are not essentially connected with the sys- East Conference, it was remarked by some speaker, 
| tem of domestic slavery, then they stand alone, like , while discussing the subject of slavery, that slavery 


‘ tions enjoined 


— — 


From the New York Christian Advocate and Journal. 


|any other wrong-doing, and may be treated of with- | had been justly called ‘ the sum of all villanies.’ 
| out offenee even to the slaveholders themselves ; just | This was understood to he Mr. Wesley’s language. 
{as we speak of the oppression endured by Protestants The speaker was interrupted by inquiries, which, in 
jin Ttaly, and the persecutions of Christians in Mad- | themselves, and in the manner in which they were 
| agasear. ‘ jmade, may have led those not informed on the sub- 
| ~ Bat, to this, it is replied, if we publish traets on ject to suppose Mr. Wesley never used such lan- 
| slavery, or the evils of slavery, we shall be obliged | guage. Perhaps I shall render a service to sueh by 
‘to abandon the whole Southern field, our tracts | furnishing the following extracts from bis works :— 
| will not be received, and our colporteurs will he driv- | ‘ But waiving, for the present, all other consid- 
‘en away. To this objection several replies may be | erations, | strike at the root of this complicated vil- 
made, ‘ jlany. I absolutely deny all slaveholding to be con- 
1. Suppose it to be so, does this in any respect sistent with any degree of natural justice,’—Vol. 
affect the question of Christian duty? Have we | yj., p. 286. . 
any right to withhold any portion of Divine truth, | ‘ What wonder if they should cut your throat? 
repens men are unwilling te receive it? To do/ ang if they did, whom’ could you thank for it but 
es would be to adopt one of the most pernicious | yourself? “You first acted the villain in making 
mera e Romanism. Our blessed Lord seems 0 | them slaves, whether you stole them or hought 
have made provision for precisely this case. He} pon *—Vol. vi. p. 250 
might, by suppressing a part of the truth, have; | y ie oh Se i . 
made his doctrines acceptable to his countrymen, |,‘ 1 have carried the survivors into the vilest 
He never did it, nor did he give his disciples author- | slavery _ never to end but with life ; "er h slavery as 
ity to do it.. He committed to them his message, | net found among the Turks at Algiers—no, nor 
| and commanded them to deliver it, saying,” What [| #098 the heathen in America.’—Vol. vi., p. 291. 
tell you in darkness, that speak ye in the light, and| ‘ This equally concerns every merchant who is 
what ye hear in the ear, that speak ye upon the | engaged in the slave trade. It is you that induce 
| house-tops. If men would not receive it, he did| the African villain to sell his countryman ; and, in 
not command them to leave out what was offensive, ; order thereto, to steal, rob, murder men, women, 
bat to wipe off the dust from their feet, and retire! and children, without number, by enabling the Eng- 
‘from the city. Does not this example determine for} lish villain to pay him for so-daing, when you over- 
us our rule of duty ? | pay him for his exeerable labor. [It is your money 
2. Are we not as much responsible for the salva-| that is the spring of all, that empowers him to go 
tion of one class of men as of another? By pre-/ on; 80 that whatever he or the African does in this 
senting a mutilated view of Christian duty, and | matter, is all your act and deed.’—Vol. vi., p. 271. 
apparently conceding that the Gospel allows of! « And this equally concerns every gentleman who 
Wrongs at which humanity shudders, we place in| has an estate in our American plantations ; yea, all 
the hands of unbelievers an argument against the! slaveholders, of whatever rank or degree; seeing 
Divine origin of revelation difficult to be answered. | men-buyers are exactly on a level with men-steal- 
God ereated the conscience of man, and endowed it/ers. Indeed, you say, ‘I pay honestly for my 
with its moral impulses. To believe that to be a! goods, and Iam not concerned ‘to know how they 
revelation from God, which allows of the commis- | are come by.” Nay, you are; you are deeply con- 
sion of acts, from the commission of which the nat-! cerned to know they are honestly come by. Other- 
ural conscience of those to whom it is given revolts, | wise, you are a partaker with a thief, and are not a 
is —, Ido not say that we must of neces- | jot honester than him. But you know they are not 


The popular argumentments against the ratifica- 
tion were, that the Constitution contained no Bill 
of Rights; no guarantee for the freedom of the 
press, or trial hy jury; there was no provision to 
prevent the establishment of a religious test ; noth- 
Ing to guard the minority from the tyranny of the 
majority ; and, above all, that it tolerated slavery. 
It also erected a central power over the independent 
States, and did not render the President forever in- 
eligible for a second term. Samuel Adams and El- 
bridge Gerry, two of the signers of the Declaration 
jof Independence from Massachusetts, were very de- 
| cided in opposition to the Constitution. The ablest 
| men in the State were enlisted in the question, and 
| the zeal of both parties was active and ardent. 
| Five of the States had adopted the Constitutior, 
; and it was thought that the influenceof Massachuset s 
| would have great weight in States where conventior # 
| were yet to be held. While the numbers in the con- 
vention were opposed to the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, the talents, ability and power in debate 
were with the advocates of the new Constitution. 
By their eloquence, logic and learning in the assem- 
blage, and we must in truth add, their adroit man- 
agement out of its sessions, they finally triumphed, 
and the vote of Massachusetts was given in favor of 
the Constitution by a majority of nineteen. 

But for the outside influence on the members of 
the Convention, the defeat of the Constitution 
would probably have occurred, The mechanics of 
Boston Meld several meetings at the Green Dragon 
Tavern in its favor. On one occasion, a procession 
was formed, and under the lead of Paul Revere, the 
working men of the town presented certain resolu- 
tions to the Convention, in favor of the ratification 
of the Constitution, 

The-Hon. James T. Austin, in bis life of Elbridge 
Gerry, relates the following incident to . .w the 
measures resorted to by the advocates of ratifi«.. .. 
| to secure votes: One of the delegates, an old cler- 
;gvman from one of the most rural of the ‘ rural 
j districts,” had taken an active part in the debates 
| against the Constitution. One of the legal delegates 
| undertook his conversion, and after some consider- 
| able effort obtained a promise from the clerical del- 

egate that he would vote for the ratification. This 
| was one point gained ; but as the case seemed des- 
| perate, it was determined that the old parson should 








| make at least one speech in opposition to all his pre-' 


vious addresses. The new convert fell into the 
snare, and it was arranged that his legal adviser 
should obtain the floor on the morning when the fi- 
!nal vote was to be taken, and surrender it to the 
j minister. The lawyer rose on one side of the meet- 
ing-house at the proper time, and the venerable 
clergyman on the other; the former obtained the 
floor. * Sir,’ said he, addressing the President, ‘I 
have a proposition to submit to the Convention ; 
but I see an aged clerical gentleman opposite to me 
desirous of speaking, whom, though differing from me 
| in some opinions, Tam always accustomed to listen 
| to with profound respect. beg leave to waive my 
right in his favor.’ 

| The speech of the reverend proselyte produced 
| in the ranks of his former associates of the opposi- 
j tion an unaffected alarm, and one of their num- 
| ber was so much surprised, that, disregarding the 
| place and occasion, he rose upon his seat in the pew, 
jand with uplifted hands and prayerful tone, adopted 
| the language of the Psalmist, and exclaimed, ‘ Help, 
| Lord! for the goodly man faileth !’ 








sity disbelieve it, only that we cannot possibly be-| honestly come by ; you know they are procured by 

lieve it. That procisely this effect has been pro-/ means nothing near so innocent as the picking of | "9 ie 

duced already, by the manner in which Christians | pockets, housebreiking, or robbery upon the high- THE RECENT ELECTION IN MASSACHU.- 
have dealt with the subject of slavery, there is too| way. You know they are procured by a deliberate SETTS. 


much reason to believe. Are we authorized to seek | series of more complicated vilany—of traud, robbery 
the salvation of some men, by means which must} and murder—than was ever practised even by Mo- 
ruin the souls of other men, and especially are we} hammedans or Pagans; in particular, by murders 
| authorized to do this, by the suppression of that} of all kinds; by the blood of the innocents poured 
| which we believe to be important truth ? upon the ground like water.’—Vol. vi., p- 292. 

| 3. To bear our testimony on this subject is a du- 
i ty which we owe to our Christian brethren at the 
|South. The Quakers have always done this, and 
| With great moral effect. Thousands of our South- 
fern brethren mourn over a condition from which 
| they see no way of escape. Their voice is drowned 
| by the outery of wicked men and interested politi- 


To Mr. Thomas Funell, under dat» of November 
24, 1787, he writes : 

‘Whatever assistance I can give those generous | 
men, who unite to — that execrable trade, [ | 
certainly shall give. have printed a large edition 


| ties. They are too apt to be directed 


| purpose that power 


Boston correspondence of the New York Christian Inquirer. 
We may not hope too much from paiviens par- 
sy mere poli- 
eticians, seeking only personal ends. t us trust 
| that the party which the people of Massachusetts 
| have now placed in sea may remember for what 
as been given them. The con- 
test with slavery is by no means finished; it is, in 
fact, only just begun. The Republicans of Massa- 


| chusetts should remember that they are to take the 
of the * Thoughts on Slavery,’ and dispersed them | lead in organizing a united, wise, righteous, and 


| cians, and they find no sympathy among their Chris- | t0 every part of England.’—Vol. vii., p- 134. | redent gener ” -_ nee a ‘a the nee 
Pree  depreties. » Nor ' : . é a | Power. he people of Massachusetts have repudi- 
| tian brethren at the North. They find us apologiz-} Ty his Journal, under date of Feb. 12, 1772, he ‘ated the Whig oie. to which formerly apse 


| ing for, and palliating a system which they feel to 
| be wrong, and which they would do anything to te- 
| move, if they could do so with the least prospect of 
}suceess. Our testimony would embolden them to 
jaetion, and they would with more confidence labor 
| for the abolition of laws which are a disgrace to hu- 
| manity. 
| It is needless to add, that whatever is published 
‘on this subject should be written in the spirit of 
Christian love. We should be careful to take up no 
‘railing accusation, and yet we should speak’ the 
i truth in all godly sincerity, commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. We 
' shall thus accomplish the objeet of thé Soeiety ‘ by 
| the cireulation of tracts designed to promote the in- 
terests of vital godliness and sound morality.’ It is 
‘not easy to discover how we shall accomplish it in 


any other manner. 
F. WAYLAND. 


says: 

‘In returning, I read a very different book, pub- | 
lished by an honest Quaker, on that execrable sum | 
of all villanies, commonly called the slave trade. 
I read nothing like itin the heathen world, whether 


ery instance of barbarity, whatever Christian slaves | 

Once more. Under date of Feb. 27, 1791, onl 
four days before his death, he writes to a friend, | 
supposed to be Mr. Wilberforce, as follows :— 


* Unless the divine power has raised you up to be, 
as Athanasius, against the world, [ see not how you 
can go through your glorious enterprise, in opposing 
that execrable villany, which is the smndal of re- 
ligion, of England, and of human nature. Unless 
God has raised you up for this very thing, you will | 
be worn out by the opposition of men and. devils. | 
Bat ‘if God be for you, who ean be against yay?’ 
Are all of them together stronger than God? Oh, | 
‘ be not weary in well-doing!’ Go on, in the name | 
of God, and in the power of His might, till even | 
American slavery—the vilest that ever saw the | 
sun—shall vanish away before it.’—Vol. vii., p- 237. 


| 
| 





From the same. 
TRACT SOCIETY INACTION. 


The executive officers of the American Traet Soci- 
ety have been pleased to excuse their open breach 
of trast—their deliberate and avowed refusal to do 
what the Society unanimously instructed them to 
'do— by presuming that such consequences as they 
fear will follow obedience, were not foreseen nor in- 
| tended to be risked. Their apologists tell us that if 
| the Society wish its executives to meet such great 
| hazards, they should explicitly say so. 
| The paper from the pen of Dr. Wayland, (imme- 
diately preceding this,) meets that sophism com- | 
pletely. Had it been written sence, instead of be- 

fore, the resolved inaction of the Executive Commit- 
| tee, it could not have been more clearly to the pre- 
‘sent purpose. It shows that the Investigating Com- 


On the above extracts I remark : 

1. It is difficult to imagine what language Mr. 
Wesley could use to define more clearly his p* of 
slavery, or more forcibly to express his utter ab- 
horrence and detestation of all slaveholding. 

2. He puts ‘ men-stealers,’ ‘ men-huyers,’ and 
‘ slaveholders,’ of ‘ whatever rank and degree,’ ‘ ex- 
actly on a level.’ 

3. American slavery he regards as ‘ the vilest that 
ever saw the sun.’ 

4. He connects the ‘ slaveholder,’ the ‘ slave- 
buyer,’ the ‘ English villain,’ and the * African vil- 
lain,’ together, as involved in the same ‘execrable 
villany ’; and declares the trade to be the ‘ execra- 
ble sum of all villanies.’ W. C. HORT. 

Middletown, Conn. 


| 
‘ 
{ 
| 
| 


| risk of exclusion from the South, and framed their 
| recommendations with reference to it, but not in 
dread of it. It explodes, by anticipation, the doec- 
trine put forth from the Tract House, that «all 
evangelical Christians,’ individually, or sectionally, 
as well as denominationally considered, must concur 
in approving every bare publication. It signifi- 
cantly rebukes the disposition to treat the constita- 
tion of the Society as a finality, when it is made al- 
terable by its terms. It strips the question, consid: 








From the Boston Transcript. 
MASSACHUSETTS AND THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 

On the ninth of January, 1788, a convention of 


are entitled to infer that men on the —iping 
Committee feel their impregnable, mean 
to stand fast, come what may. Such, we have 
doubt, will pe attitude — great mass 
‘evangelical Christians,’ to whose contributions |out 1 mmonwealth. 
the Society must look for ots Dae the 

greatest human efficiency. 











ancient or modern ; and it infinitely exceeds, in ey- | distinct, viz. : 


their confidence, because they disapproved of its tim- 
id and ineffectual policy in relation to the question 
of slavery. Yet Massachusetts is not an abolition 
State. It does not believe in assaults upon the slave 
States or the slaveholders, Its policy is simple and 
that ‘ Slavery is sectional, and liber- 
ty national.’ Mr. Buchanan and his supporters are 


suffer in Mohammedan countries.’—Vol. iv., p. 399. | Willing to allow slavery to go, under the shelter of 


the United States Constitution, into all the Territo- 
ries, and to be safe under the flag of the United 
States. Therefore Massachusetts repudiates the 
Democratic party. The Abolitionists denounce the 
slaveholders in a sweeping way, and demand imme- 
diate and universal emancipation. Massachusetts 
declares that, politically, she has nothing to say on 
this question; and that, if the slave States choose 
to cling to this abomination, Massachusetts, as a 
State, ie no right to say anything about it.’ But 
some things Massachusetts can and will do in su 
port of freedom, and in opposition to slavery. These 
are as follows : 

1. Massachusetts can and will resist the admis- 
sion into the Union of any new slave States or slave 
Territories. 

2. She will resist, to the utmost extent of her le- 
gal rights, the abominations of slave-catching on 
her own soil. She will not allow any of her own 
officials to become negro-hunters. If a man likes 


| this business,*and is determined to pursue it, she 


will tell him never more to be officer of hers. And 
she will resist slave-catching on her soil by every 
expedient which the astuteness of Yankee law 
can invent, and the determination of a Yankee > 
ecutive can apply. In doing this, she breaks no 
faith with the South, either expressed or implied. 
For if the South points to the prevision in the Con- 
stitution which requires fugitives from labor to be 
surrendered ; she points to those other provisions 
of the same Constitution which declare that the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved ‘in all suits at 
common law where the value in shall 
exceed twenty dollars’ ; and siaen suman tal 
deprived of life, liberty or Yy, without due 
of law.’ Massachusetts has a right to say, 
‘Ifa a of the Constitution which favors 
your slavery can only be carried out by the violation 
of other provisions which secure our own freedom, 
we are not bound to maintain it. Until can 
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ered as one of morals, of the cobwebs which the | delegates, ch le of Massachuset GO, “ager 

sophistry of timidity has thrown around it. We seeoehlet te ott g Rapl cot gdh dimen thio Stats pid St aa-conlemsions secant wen 
are not surprised at the favor which, as we are as-| should give its vote in favor of the ion of the | unenforced.’ r 

sured, this document found with the members of the | Constitution of the United States. of the 3. Massachusetts is also bound to take the lead 
Committee generally, when the whole subject last | sessions of this convention were held in the in organizing the Free States in resisting the de- 
winter was ing their most careful considera-| house on the site where the Rev. Dr. 6 ve assaults on the Union by the Slave Power. 
tion,» It-was then, and events have made it/charch now stands, and the street has its name that the blessings which we enjoy can- 
still better now. There is a significance in the call|(Federal) from this circumstance. John Hancock | not and transmitted by a nega- 
which brings the document belore she peice We wes Prentent of the Convention — whieh consisted Su valet” Tose es cole sintbenis in Chia Stobo 
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inviting them to dinner, and treating them with | 


great civility. But the people of Massachusettes see | 
much more deeply into the subject than these super- | 
ficial thinkers. They perceive that cither Freedom | 
or Slavery must rale; and that the question which | 
shall rule cannot be settled by silence, or by compli- | 
mentary speecher, but by a determined struggle. And 
she, therefore, will support the cause of Freedom | 
wherever the struggle is going on, whether on the) 
fluor of Congress, in the Boston State-llouse, or on | 
the plains of Kansas. 
Such seems to be the declaration of opinion which | 
the people of this State have made by their vote at; 
the late election, Although a large majority of the | 
people are in favor of the American principles, they | 
refuse to re-elect the candidate of the American par- 
ty, because he has identified himself with slavery, | 
or has at least shown that he has no clear concep-| 
tion of the importance of the Anti-Slavery cause. 
Suawmur. 


THE QUESTION OF COMPENSATION. 
We take the following suggestive extract from the 
‘Impending Crisis of the South,’ by H. R. Helper :-— 


| 
_- 


Would the slaveholders of North Carolina lose 
any thing hy the abolition of slavery? Let us see. 
According to their own estimate, their slaves are | 
worth, in round numbers, say, one hundred and | 
twenty millions of dollars. There are in the State | 
twenty-eight thousand slaveholders, owning, it may | 
be eafely assumed, an average of at least five hundred | 
acres of land each—fourteen millions of acres in | 
all. This number of acres, multiplied " thirty- | 
three dollars and ninety-one cents, the difference 1n | 
value between free soil and slave soil, makes the | 
enormous ‘sum of four hundred and seventy-four | 
millions of dollars—showing that, by the abolitivn | 
of slavery, the slaveholders themselves would real- | 
ize a net profit of not less ghan three hundred and | 
fifty-four millions of dollars ! 

Compénsation to slayeholders for the negroes now 
in their possession! The idea is preposterous, The 
suggestion is criminal. The demand is unjust, | 
wicked, monstrous, damnable. Shall we pat the 
bloodhounds of slavery for the sake of doing them a | 
favor? Shall we fee the curs uf slavery in order to 
make them rich at our expense? Shall we pay the | 





whelps of slavery for the privilege of converting | 
them into decent, honest, upright men? No, nev-| 
er! The non-slaveholders expect to gain, and will | 
gain, something by the abolition of slavery; bat | 
elaveholders themselves will, by far, be the greater | 
gainers ; for, in proportion to population, they own | 
much larger and more fertile tracts of land, and will, | 
as a matter of course, receive the lion’s share of the | 
increase in the value of not only real estate, but also | 
of other genuine property, of which they are like- | 
wise the principal owners. How ridiculously ab- 
surd, therefure, is the objection, that, if we liberate ' 
the slaves, we ruin the masters! Not long sinee, a’ 
gentleman in Baltimore, a native of Maryland, re- 
marked, in our presence, that he was an Aboliticn- | 
ist, because he felt that it was right and proper to. 
be one; ‘ but,’ inquired he, ‘are there nat, in some 
of the States, many widows and orphans who would 
be left in destitute cireumstances, if thei: negroes 
were taken from them?’ In answer to the ques- 
tion, we replied that slavery had already reduced 
thousands and tens of thousands of non-slaveholding 
widows and orphans to the lowest depths of poverty 
and ignorance, and that we did not believe one 
slaveholding widow and three orphans were of more, 
or even of as much consequence as five non-slave- 
holding widows and fifteen orphans. ‘You are 
right,’ exclaimed the gentleman, * I had not viewed 
the subject in that light before; I pereeive you go 
in for the greatest good to the greatest number.’ 
Emancipate the negroes, and the ex-slaveholding 
widow would still retain her lands and tenements, 
which, in consequence of being surrounded by the 
magic influences of liberty, would soon render her 
far more wealthy, and infinitely more respectable, 
than sho could possibly ever become while traflicking 


t 





| of the particular slave State into which he is return- 


From the Boston Bee of Nov. 13. 

THE LATE SLAVE CASE AND THE 

Post. 4 

We cannot understand on what ground the Bee 
states that Judge Shaw's ‘act is directly oppesed to 
the decision of the i sh Court in the Dred Scott 
ease.’ Will the Bee be so good as to tell us exactly 
how this is '—Jost of yesterday. “ 
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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
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In the article from which the Post's extract is} * 


tuken, we used the word * decision" in a somewhat | 
prose and popular sense, as designating the opinion} 


of the Court, Strictly speaking, the Court made it is indispensable that the following petition should 
no decision on the yoint te which we alluded, al-' be immediately circulated for signatures, and present- 
though the analysis of the case go gerd the Re- oq to the Legislature at as early a period in January 

|as practicable. Legal veters and non-voters—men 
and women—are alike urged to sign it. Which shall 
be ‘ the banner town ?’ 


perter would seem to indicate that the 
opinion had the legal effect of a decision. 

The opinion given by Chief Justice Shaw is in di- 
rect opposition to the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott ease — an opinion in which seven 
of the nine Judges coneurred, and in compliance 
with the request of the Post, we briefly state the 
points of opposition. 

Chief Justice Shaw, in aceeding to the request of 
Betty to be allowed to return with her master, 
said that he should cause such a record of the case | 
to be entered by the Clerk as would show that she | 
was a free woman, and returned by her own choice. 
This reeord, he gave as his opinion, would be as 
valid as a deed of emancipation, # at any future 
time she should choose to send for it. He thus af- | 
firmed the principle, that a slave once emancipated | 
always remains free. 

The ‘opinion of the Supreme Court,’ on the} 
other hand, distinetly asserts that Dred Scott ae- | 
quired no right of freedom by being taken to Illinois, } 
which was valid after a return to Missouri, because, | 
says the opinion, the highest Court in Missouri has | 
decided that a slave so returning is not freed. 

The ‘opinion’ makes the freedom of a slave. 
once taken to a free State, dependent upon the law | 
ed; while Chief Justice Shaw’s opinion is that the) 
sluve once freed is always free, in whatever slave | 
State he may chance thereafter to go. Here is an| 
evident opposition, and one which we think the | 
Post cannot fail to see. ° 

The Post in its anxiety to enlighten us as to| 
‘ Judge Taney’s law,’—an anxiety which was need- | 
ed, for while we are somewhat acquainted with his | 
opinion, we conffss to have failed in finding much 
law in it,—quotes the following morsel : 

‘ Every State has an undoubted right to determine | 
the status, or domestic or social condition of the} 
persons domiciled within its territory.’ 

‘ In virtue,’ it says, ‘of this supreme power to 
act on this domestic slavery question, Judge Shaw | 
pronounces the slave Betty to be free.’ But he does | 
mere. He says that she is free not only while in| 
Massachusetts, but ever after her return to Tennes- | 
see, taking direct issue with Judge Taney and those | 
of his associates, who hold that the decision of a) 
State-Court, unsupported by any law of the State, | 
or any provision in its. Constitution, is sufficient to | 
take away a man’s right to himself. 

The Post claims the sentence of Judge Taney’s| 
law, which we have quoted above, as a vigorous en- | 
dorsement of state sovereignty. 

It may be designed to strengthen the sovereignty | 
of the slave States, but it does not add one iota of | 
strength to the free States. Nut only so, the dve- 
trine thus prometged is in open and gross violation 
of the letter and spirit of the Constitution—which 
instrument the Democratic party are faust coming to 
regard as a generality as glittering as its predecessor, 
read and applauded on the 4th of July, and disre- 
garded for the other 364 days of the year. In Art. 
iv. See. 2, of the Constitution, we read: * The citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges | 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.’ 

A citizen of Massachusetts is, by this provision, | 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of the 
citizens of South Carvlina, while in the latter State. 
In this State, as we understand citizenship, he may 
make his domicile for a year, for two years or more, | 











| distinction of party) by the action of two separate Le- 


in human flesh. 

The fact is, every slave in the South costs the 
State in which he resides at least three times as 
much as he, in the whole eourse of his life, is worth 
to his master. Slavery benefits no one but its im- 
mediate, individual owners, and them only in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, and at the sacrifice of the 
dearest rights and interests of the whole mass of 
non-slaveholders, white and black. Even the mas- 
ters themselves, as we have already shown, would be | 
far better off without it than with it. To all) 


setts. But Chief Justice Taney says that every 
State hasan undoubted right to determine the status 
of the persons domiciled within its territory. Upon 
this ‘adamatine support of State ‘sovereignty,’ 
South Carolina may enact that all citizens of Massa- 


in jail during the period of their stay in her borders. 
She has already so enacted in regard to colored cit- 
izens, and thus given evidence of her spirit. 

A child ten years old cannot fail to see the un- 


aud yet retain political connection with Massachu- | 


| 
{ 
} 
{ 


chusetts, white as well as colored, shail be confined } 


classes of society, the institution is a curse; an es- 
pecial curse is it to those who own it not. Non- 
slaveholding whites! look well to your interests! | 
A SLAVE SALE. 
A correspondent of the Washington Union, writing 
from Macon, (Georgia,) says :— 


‘T attended a slave auction here, the other day. 
The negroes were called up in succession on the steps 
of the court-house, where the crier stood. Most of | 
them appeared naturally anxious as the bidding was | 
going on, turning their eyes from one bidder to} 
the other; while the scene would be occasionally | 
enlivened by some jest in depreciation of the negro 
on the stand, which would be received with especial | 
merriment by his fellow-negroes, who awaited their 
turn, and looked on from a large wagon in which 
they were placed. As I came up, a second-rate 
plantation hand by the name of Noah, but whom 
the erier persisted in calling ‘ Noey,’ was being of- 
fered, it being an administrator’s sale. Noey, on 
mounting the steps, had assumed a most drovping 
aspect, hanging his head, and affecting the feeble- | 
ness of old age. He had probably hoped to have | 
avoided a sale by a dodge, which is very common in | 
such eases. But the first bid—§1000—startled him, | 
and he looked eagerly to the quarter whence it pro- | 


eceded, ‘Never mind who he is, he has got the 
money. Now, gentlemen, just go on ; who will say | 


fifty?’ And so the crier proceeds with his monoto- 
nous calling. ‘I aint worth all that, masser ; 
aint much ‘count, no how,’ eries Noey energetically | 
to the first bidder, ‘Yes you are, Noey—ah, | 
$1010, thank you, sir,’ replies theerier. The gen- 
tleman who makes this bid is recognized by Noey 
as * Mass’r John,’ one of the heirs. 31011, rejoins 
the first bidder, and Noey throwsa glance of infinite | 
disdain at him for his presumption in bidding 
against his master. Bat as the bidders call over 
each other, Noey becomes moreesxcited. * Drive on, | 
mass’r John; drive on, mass’r John,’ he exclaims, 
laughing with excitement. The bidding is very 
slow, Mass’r John evidently hesitatesat the last call, 
$1085, as too large a price for the slave, though anx- | 
ious to bid the poor fellow in; but Noey is shouting 
to him, amid the incitements of the crowd, to 
‘ Drive on’; and, after a pause, he says in afirm tone, 
eleven hundred dollars. The erier ealls out the 
round numbers with a decided emphasis. He looks 
at the first bidder, who is evidently making up his 
mind whether to go higher, while Novy is regarding 
him, too, with a look of keenest suspense. The 
man shakes his head at last, the hammer, falls, and 
Noey, with an exulting whoop, dashes down the 
steps to his master.’ 





cation will deprive her of that freedom. 


constitutionality of such an enactment, and yet it 
would have the endorsement of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Perhaps 
the Post has more of Judge Taney’s * law’ to show 
us. If it be no better thaa this sample, we advise 
it, for the sake of its party, and for the reputation of 
the judiciary, to conceal it. Tt was a naughty act 
of Noah’s son to uncover the old gentleman's naked- 
ness. It is almost as naughty for the Post to show 
that the head of the Supreme Court pronounces un- 
constitutional opinions. 

Tar Stave Case 1x Boston is worth something 
for liberty in general, if it be of no avail to the in- 
dividual, Betty. She did not choose freedom, for 
she bad attachments that to most women.are dearer 
than life—a husband and children, whom she could 
not desert. As much as she might love freedom. 
her woman's heart cried out in the manner of Ruth 
in olden times — whither thou goest, I will go, and 
where thou diest, I will die. This single fact is full 
of argument against slavery as it exists; for that 
system places this woman, and thousands and thou- 
sands of sueh women, at the mercy of their owners, 
to be separated from husbands and children at will, 
and banished from them forever, even though it 
may draw out their very heart-strings, and darken 
every avenue of life in that separation. Ob, cursed, 
2 thousand times cursed, should be such an institu- 
tion, warring upon all the better feelings of the hu- 
man heart, and every moment of its duration blas- 
pheming the God of heeven! 

But this decision, coming from a Judge recog- 
nized as one ot the great luminarics of the bench, 
than whose name there is none brighter in our Ju- 
dicial history, is valuable again, as touching some 
points upon which there has appeared a difference of 
opinion. Judge Shaw declares Massachusetts is free. 
No Dred Seott decisions, no Lemmon cases, no 
threats of calling the roll of slaves under the shad- 
ow of Bunker Hill Monument, have shaken his faith 
in this idea. He claims for Massachusetts what 
Lord Mansfield claimed for England—the power to 
impart freedom by the very touch of the soil ; and, 
consequently, our law declaring slaves brought here 
at the will of their owners free the very moment 
they cross the line of the State, is just and constitu- 
tional. 

We have another point in this decision, the ex- 
pressed opinion of the veteran Judge, which does 
not scem to coincide with Judge Taney in the Dred 
Seote case. Judge Shaw did not regard Betty as a 
slave. He says the act of bringing her into Massa- 
chusetts was an emancipator 
that she is not only free here, but no change of lo- 
So he says 
it has been decided jn Louisiana, and so he thinks it 


act; and further, | 


REMOVAL OF JUDGE LORING. 
(ze In order to insure the desired action upon it, 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repyggentatives 
of Massachusetts, in General Court assembled : 
The undersigned, citizens of this Commonwealth, 
respectfully represent— 

That by a law passed May 21, 1855, by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, it was declared— 

“No person who holds any office under the laws of 
the United States, which qualifies him to issue any 
warrant or other process, or to grant any certificate 
under the acts of Congress named in the 9th section 
of this act, or to serve the same, shall, at the same 
time, hold any office of honor, trust or emolument 
under the laws of this Commonwealth.’ 

Your petitioners further represent— 

That in open defiance of this law, and of the voice 
of the people of Massachusetts, as expressed (without 


fislatures for his removal, but twice rendered inope- 
rative by Executive non-coneurrence, Epwanp GRrer- 
Ley Loria, while acting as a Commissioner of the 
United States, continues to hold the office of Judge 
of Probate for the county of Suffolk ; thus setting an 
example of contumacy unbecoming a good citizen, 
and wantonly disregarding the moral convictions of 
the people of this State as pertaining to the enforce- 
ment of the odious Fugitive Slave Bill 

They, therefore, earnestly pray the General Court | 
again to recommend to the Governor and Council, the 
removal of the said Epwarp Grer.ey Lorine from 
the office of Judge of Probate; and thus enforce a 
wholesome law of the Commonwealth, which jt is his 
declared purpose to disregard, and thereby vindicate 
the sovereignty of the people of this Commonwealth. 








EQUAL POLITICAL RIGHTS, 

(" Here is a form of petition for such of the wo- 
men of Massachusetts to circulate and sign, as under- 
stand their rights, and mean to maintain them. The 
signatures of men to it are also invited, as a matter of 
justice. Take it along with the petition for the remo- 


| val of Judge Loring. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of Massachusetis, in General Court assembled ; 
Whereas, the women of the State of Massachu- 
setts are disfranchised by the Constitution, solely on 
account of their sex— 
We do, respectfully, demand for them the right of 
suffrage; a right which involves all other rights of 
citizenship, and one that cannot, justly, be withheld, 


!as the following admitted principles of government 


show :— 
First. 
Seeond. 


‘ All men are*born free and equal.’ 

* Governmeni derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’ 

Third, 
ble.’ 


We, the undersigned, therefore petition your honor- 


‘Taxation and representation are insepara- 


able hody to take the necessary steps for a revision of 
the Constitution, so that all citizens may enjoy equa! 
political rights. 

haeccqesevnnie aniline caivi son 


PLAN FOR A MUTUAL CURRENCY. 
Tar Rapicat Dericrency or tur Existine Cirev- 

LATING Mepium, AND THE ApvVANTAGES oF A Mv- 
By Witi1am B. Grerenz. Bos- 
1857. 


TcAL CvURRENCY. 
} ton: Published by B. H. Greene. 
In the present deranged state of all financial 





‘| matters, and the paralysis which has fallen upon the 


| business operations of the whole country, there is a 
| pretty thorough conviction, universally, that there is 
| a ‘radical deficiency of the existing cireulating medi- 
um,’ which imperatively demands a prompt remeily. 
Unquestionably, the whole banking system of our 
country rests upon a false basis, and affords facilities, 
by its excessive paper issues, for iniquitous specula- 
tion, wild experiment, extravagant living, and artifi- 
cial credit, culminating in due time in bankruptcy and 
wide-spread ruin, and general demoralization. It is 
perfectly compatible with a ‘fast age’ and ‘ manifest 
destiny,’ and operates as fuel to the flame, or fever te 
| the bleod, until the day of reckoning comes. To pro- 
eure any essential modification of it is extremely dif- 
| ficult. The great majority of the people are still in 
leading-strings—ignorant, eredulous, unreflecting— 
the victims of political demagogueism or financial 





swindling—though assuming to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment in theirown hands. They are blind to their 
own interests, and on the whole seem to prefer to be 
adroitly cheated, rather than honestly dealt with. 
Thus, they will submit to be taxed five times the 
amount, through a ‘tariff of revenue,’ for the support 
of government, that would be required by direct tax 

ation. The actual expenses of government ought not 
to exceed ten millions of dollars: they now exceed 
seventy millions, and are increasing at an alarming 
Tatio, so that, ere long, they will amount to one hun- 
dred millions of dollars annually, especially under the 
leadership of pro-slavery, border-ruffian, filibuster- 
ing, satanic Democracy. No political party is bold 
enough to place the motto of ‘pinect TAxaTION’ 
upon its banner; for the ‘dear people’ love to be 
humbugged, and without their ‘sweet voices’ and 
potent suffrages, there is no hope of success. 

So it is with the currency. When the banks sus- 
pend specie payment, and refuse or are unable to re- 
| deem their promises to pay, there is much growling 
| among the masses for the time being, aud a clear con- 
‘ viction that the system is rotten to its foundation; but 
they are not for Inying the axe at the root of the tree, 
| though now and then they are disposed to cut off a 
| branch. 

Paper currency there will and must be, to a certain 





| the United States, which was prepared by the Rev. 










E AID SOCIETY. 
of the Slave Power—an ally, 


shall, if ible, just 





members 
pledging real estate to the bank. _ RS 
«8. Any member, by paying his debts to the Mi 
al Bank to which he belongs, may have his 
released from pledge, and be himself released 


obligations to said Mutual Bank, and to holders of 






A PRESBYTERIAN ALLY 


to sustain slavery, the most danger 
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agitation against it as prejudicial to the interes; 
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Slave Power is sure to flourish and c 
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pay his debts to the Barre Bank in poor Fl expended more than ten thousand dollars during the 
in such other Worcester-county money as may suit’ year, leaving more than eleven hundred still in the 
his convenience.’ re ; i Se 

Mr. Greene goes into a elose analysis of his plan, 
and shows it to possess incomparable advantages over 
the present order of things. Silver and gold will re- 
main the standard of value. The bill of a Mutual 
Bank willbe a bill of exchange, drawn by all the 
members of the banking company upon themselves, 
endorsed and accepted by themselves. payable at sight, 
but only in services and products. Hence, there can 
be no risk and no loss, 


Rev. Dr. Stiles, General Agent, presented the An- 
nual Report of the Executive Committee, applying 
himself mainly to the establishment of two points: 
I. The acceptableness of the Southern Aid Society to 
the South asa fountain of missionary supply; and, 
Il. That the funds of the North, thus contributed and 
expended at the South, actually do save souls and 
build up the Redeemer’s kingdom. . 
The General Agent also reported the growing at- 
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We commend this lucid work to the attention of| tention of the entire South to the religious claims of} care of their minds; and ey ws Ceased to take 
thoughtful minds. ° the bondmen of the land, and the attainment of dis-| mixed of such heterogencous pa ‘ oth 2 — t be 
—_- tinguished success in that field. Missionaries to the} rials but that the sheep will swallow oP atible mate a 

MEMOIR OF CYRUS PIERCE. 4 | olored people, he said, are multiplying throughout | it is served out by the regular dinteea. rs sme 

The highly interesting Memoir of Cruvs Pierce, | that region, and they all repdrt conversions. appears in the New York Loanolies of . ip>ate hg 
the first Principal of the first State Normal School in| The first address was made by Rev. Mr. Mitchell, ) vouches for the author as a Ligh!y yo. saa wank 


of Virginia. He stated that this Society operated, 
‘not by sending new laborers into the Southern field, 
but by supporting those already there’; thus corrob- 
orating what was obvious enough before, that none 
but thoroughly pro-slavery men are ever employed in 
the work of this Association. 

One statement made by Mr. Mitchell, though in- 
volving an error of fact, was a very important and 
instructive one. He said, ‘It | a great misfortune 
when the American Home Missionary Society violat- 
ed its own constitution by withdrawing its aid from 
the South.’ Now, in fact, the Home Missionary So- 
ciety has never withdrawn its aid from the South, 
and never edvaneed so far towards a Christian posi- 
tion as to refuse to recognize pro-slavery churches as 
Christian churches. ‘All it has done has been to de- 
cide, that before aid can be given to a slaveholding 
church, examination must be made into the character 
and circumstances of their oppressions; implying, 
probably, that a church which justified such conduct 
as Deacon Netherland’s would not be deemed wor- 


Samvet J. May, of Syracuse, for Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, at the request of the Editor, 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form by F, C. Brown- 
ell, of Hartford, Ct., and will be read with delight by 
all who have made the acquaintance of ‘ Father Pierce,’ 
or been under his instruction. No man ever assumed 
the responsibilities of a teacher with more conscien- 
tiousness, or a better understanding, or a higher aim, 
—none ever gave himself to his task with more assi- 
duity, perseverance, exactness of method, fidelity of 
execution, and completeness of success,—than he did 
during half a century in schools of different grades, 
and for eight years as a ‘teacher of teachers’ at the 
head of the first Normal School in this country— 
‘combining all the gentleness, tenderness, and deli- 
cacy of a refined woman, with all the manliness of a 
‘true man.’ His moral starfdard was ever most exalt- 
ed, and his crowning excellence was his moral power. 
He was led to perceive and maintain,—Ist, that 
merely intellectual education is no security against 
immorality or crime; 2d, that facts show that crime | ‘hy of relief. Bunt this sort of discrimination, in the 
may increase at the same time with increased atten- | Rev. Mr. Mitchell's view, is unbrotherly and unchris- | 
tion to education,—for the reason, in fact, that the | tian. He wishes, apparently, to cover with the man- 
common education of our schools has in it too little tle of the church just such persons as Deacon Neth- | 
of the moral element; and 3d, that there is, hence, a erland and Parson Brownlow of Tennessee, who not 
call upon teachers, committees, parents, and all true | Only justified, and rejoiced in, the burning of a negro 
friends of education, to make a large outlay for moral | #live, but who wished for the gratification of first 
instruction, assigning to it in our schools the high | tearing his flesh with red-hot pincers. And when | 
place its importance demands. We regard this view | the Home Missionary Soviety hesitates before cases 

of the subject as of transcendant importance. It has | like these, and demands an investigation before grant- 

been too generally taken for granted ‘that knowledge | ing aid, Mr. Mitchell declares that it has withdrawn 

tts aid from the South! 

Many conversions of negroes are claimed as fruits of 
the labors of the Southern Aid Society. The value 
of these conversions, and the sort of character they 
imply, may be judged from Mr. Mitchell's naive state- 
ment, that, ‘ In general, the servants are just as consis- 
tent in their Christian character as the masters.’ 

The next address was made by Rev. Dr. Todd, of 
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is virtue as well as power, and that mental development 
is necessarily moral improvement; but *a careful ex- 
amination of the records of penitentiaries and crimi- 
nal dockets has shown that the growth of lawlessness 
is just as great, in proportion, among those classes 
that instruction reaches, as with the abject and illite- 
rate.” Strange and paradoxical as it may appear, edu- | 


This highly respected pas 
Society in form, that he may more effective 
it in substance, first makes the following 

He edsaits that it is to be regretted that the Sox 
has maintained the silence it has in vears 
subject of slavery, znd that it mig 
have published the truth on that subject 
Intemperance, Covetousness or L : 
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He admits that there is nothing in the 
of the Society to prevent 


Constitus: f 
such publication, affirms 
that all evangelical Christians ar; agreed as to ¢} 
promiment and leading facts and doctri 1ehi 


this subject, and regards the position taken by th, 


nes t 
officers of the Society 
ble. 


He admits that it is important that t} 


as unwarranted and unteng. 


ie subject of 
slavery should be discussed, and that that 
second to no other in its bearings 


subject j 
upon every int rest 
that belongs to the Church as well as the State 

He then declares, quite regardless of it 
inconsistency with the foregoing, that the Tract § 
ety cannot now begin the discussion of the 
but at great disadyantage; that is, to do will ere. 
ate a tempest of excitement, even at the Ni rth, and 
cut the Society off from its extensive labors i; ‘ 
South, and, moreover, involve its friends in a 
disputes, wholly aside from the 
to do. 


The decision to which he comes, in yiew 


work it was appointed 


self-devouring premises, is remarkable enough { 
given in his own language, as follows: 


‘There are other and sufficient agencies em: 
in the agitation of the slavery guest 1 
land rings with it. The pul nit, the press, t! 
are busy with it. Enough is said on thi 
but not enough on the question, Whai sh { 
to be saved? Why should the Tract Society now turn 
from the latter question to the former? It isy 
essary. Everybody is engaged with the slavery 
tion, but how few with the son! question! The whole 
effect of this excitement, I fear, isto turn away 








cational returns from France indicate that the most 
highly educated districts are the most criminal dis- 
tricts. Joseph Fletcher, one of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors of Schools, in a careful work on the moral statis- 
tics of England and Wales, shows that crime is not 
according to ignorance. Obviously the reason is, that 
little attention has been paid to the moral condition of 
the pupils. In this respect, a radical change is need- 
ed. ‘The defect is generally in the teachers, as well 
asin the taught; ‘and if the blind lead the blind, 


Pittsfield, Mass. His function of subserviency to the 
Slave Power was fultilled by the advocacy of the fol- 
lowing positions, which, intermixed with others, he 
| defended at some length; assuming, from beginning 
to end, as a matter too plain to require separate speci- 
fication, that the practice and the defence of slavehold- 
ing are perfectly compatible with the Christian cha- 
racter. 

The Bible, he said, was the sole arbiter to decide all 


moral questions. No light would ever reach us in ad- 
presented incognito to the Committce of the Ameri- | dition to that, and we ought to seck no other. This | 
can Institute of Instruction on Prize Essays, in 1853, | bok contained a bill of rights which made him and 
by Mr. Pierce, on this subject,—though hastily re- | his children free, and proclaims the same birth-right | 
jected by the Institute,—was profoundly philosophical, | t? every human being, ‘ unless he forfeits it by crime, 
It | 0” is incapacitated for enjoying it by the Providence of 
will yet be properly appreciated. Probably Dr. Todd considers the slaves of 
The spirit of Mr. Pierce, though always remarkably | Deaeon Netherland as coming under this last speciti- 
cautious and circumspect, has ever been progressive. | cation. 
Though of old a believer in the necessity of corporal | Our nation, he said, is now going through the pro- 
punishment to insure order, obedience, and attention | Ces of education on the slavery question, and God 
to study, he subsequently eame to perceive that there | is turning over pages in his Providence for us to read. 
was a more excellent way for the government of a) We find one page in the process in the kingdom of 
school, and accordingly abandoned the rod. Among | Hayti—a second at Sierra Leone—a third in the South- 
the persons to whom he acknowledges his indebted- | ¢t™ States of this country—a fourth at Liberia—a fifth 
ness for light on this subject is that model woman, | 2 the settlement of slaves in Canada—and a sixth in 
Lucreria Mort, of Philadelphia. «I think,’ he says | the discussions going on everywhere. But the great 
in a letter to a friend, ‘it was after listening to a con- | @estion in this country is not what we shall do with 
versation from Mrs. Mott, at Nantucket, in 1827, that | three-and-a half millions of slaves, but what we shall 
I definitely formed the resolution to attempt thence- | do with the African race. I say the subject of slavery 
forward to keep school without the intervention (for I| @t the South is but a small part of the question, or 
cannot say aid) of blows." How many others haye | the duty, before Christian America, The chain of | 
been largely indebted to the same excellent women | Providence includes all, the entire race, and will never | 
for thoughts and suggestions of the highest value ! | top short. . 
Personally, how much do we owe to her for strength} After this ingenious statement—in which the claims | 
and enlightenment, since our early acquaintance with | Of heathenism in Africa are made to call so impera- 
her, in the infaney of the Anti-Slavery movement !, tively upon us as to excuse us from putting a stop to 
A host shall ‘rise up, and call her blessed.’ heathenism at home—after this comes a ‘therefore’ 
Not only has Mr. Pierce been a pioneer and reform- |i" Dr. Todd's address! And what practical duty, 
er in the great work of education, but he has allied| think you, more important than a cessation from 
himself to the various philanthropic movements of the ; !@veholding, is introduced by this therefore? Hear it! 
age, serenely accepting whatever of ridicule or odium! ‘It is, therefore, our first great duty to preach the 


their steadfast espousal might bring, and maintain- \8°SPel to every creature,—to baptize our whole coun- 
ing his integrity ‘ without shadow of turning.’ The ar. Seen Gan Seve, Pantene West meron 


: c i. spirit. If one organization cannot do all the work, 
peace enterprise has long received his homage and 


others must aid. I have no scorching sarcasm, no 

support. In the cause of temperance he has been not | withering rebukes, no burning invective against the 

| less earnest. For this he receives due eredit in the | ome Missionary or any other Society of like kind. 
| Memoir by Mr, May. But we look in vain for any 


I stand, as I always have stood, their firm friend, and 
| recognition of the fact, that from an early period he 


so shalll ever stand. But I dare not say that the 
gospel shall not be preached to every creature in this 
| gave his adhesion to the cause of the oppressed fn our 
| land, and has remained to this day, (for he ‘still 


land. 


‘When the pendulum has been thrown over too 
| lives,’ and long may he live!) its faithful friend and — T ote gdh cage ye hay whee 4 00r —- sae 
advocate. We are informed that this omission is not | rather ultra as an anti-slavery man. Now, I suppose, 
/ owing to Mr. May, (of course, that would be impos- 
sible,) but to Mr. Barnard, the editor of the Ameri- 


I am behind the age, though my foot has not moved. 
Soon, I have no doubt, there will be a reaction, and I 

can Journal of Education, who erased all reference to 
| the slavery question from the Memoir. Such conduct 


shall again be in fashion, or perhaps ultra. 
| is cowardly, unjnst, inexcusable; it is to defraud a 


shall they not both fall into the ditch?’ The essay 





and deserving of the mnost serious consideration, 
God.’ 
, Goa, 











‘But one word more. For the quarter of a century 
during which we have been discussing the slavery 
question, we have done very little, either for the mas- 


thought and labor respecting the soul's salvation. 

This is the very ground taken by Drs. B] 
South-Side Adams in this city. 
is preached in their pulpits, though without mention 








1 he sul 


of the word Stavery, (partly bec: 





and political subject, the mention o 
fere with ‘the sanctity of the Sabbath,’ and partly 
because those old foxes deem silence a bett 
than negation,) and their pray 
meetings and Sunday (we be 





schools are managed in accordar ith 

The lesson which the hearers, and especially the 
converts, or rather the perverts, of these men imt 
is, that the one thing needful—the salvation of the 
soul—can be properly attended to and secured w 


the predominance of a pro-slavery spirit, theory and 
practice, but not under the influence of a conscient 
And they have the unspeaka- 
ble impudence to assume that, in teaching this, they 
are teaching Christianity.—c. kK. w. 


opposition to slavery. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


In a table compiled by the Congregationalis, gir 





inh an ‘account of stock’ for the past 
Congregational churches of New Engla 
gratified to sce that the per centage of ‘excommu! 

i r 


in Massachusetts is greater t 





cations’ 
other, and far greater than in most, of the New Eng- 
land States. 


most highly abolitionized State in the Union. 


Massachusetts is, without doult, v 
And 


7 


as the cases of voluntary . renunciation of chur 





membership, on account of the pro-siavery position 


the clergy and the churches, are fraudulently * 
down as *‘ excommunications,’ we may fairly suppo 
that a large proportion of the cases so stigmatize “ 
of this kind, in which case, the report shows a mara 
improvement in the religious character ol Massaciiu- 
setts. Until the churches cut themselv 
fraternization with slavery, their increas: 


on irom 
3 On i 
must con 


tinue to indicate a falling off in sound mors 
true religion.—c. x. w. * 

INQUIRIES. fi 
Sngp’s Connuns, N. Y., Nov. % Ir 
Frienp Garnison: 








Will you favor the readers of Tur Linear <a 
your views on the question whether, according , 
the constitutional guarantee of a republican 1 = 
government to every State, Congress is not bound ™ 
abolish white slavery? me 

Of course, it was conceded, by circumste™ a 
implication, that negro slavery was co" 5 i 

but as wile maar’. 


republican form of government; bu 
did not at that day exist, to any exten! 
Congress to interpret white slavery 3 being 
ble even with the republican form of govem’™” 
mentioned in the Constitution ? 

To one other point I desire to eall you 


t, by what 8 





hee a 


THE SLAVE CASE. | 


We look upon the recent slave case with n arly 
unalloyed pleasure. It was a simple, limited case, 


will hold in Tennessee ; and he ordered a record to 


benefits of having been in Massachusetts; and if 


be made that at any future time she might take the) 


Ti ° | noble man of what is the best proof of his moral 
extent, beyond a doubt; but the difficulty is to deter- ; , ‘ om 
Pag ‘ ie H ..| courage and all-embracing philanthropy ; it is to leave 
mine its basis and limit, so as to afford entire security , ; x i 
| to posterity the damaging inference that, whatever 


ter or theslave. I have more confidence in preaching 
the everlasting gospel to both, than in all other 
things. We have divine authority,—nay, the divine 
command for that. Send the gospel to them, in its 


to be sure, but so far as it went, it reflected the 


liberty accrues to her, then would it to her children, 


highest credit upon our law, upon its officers, and sould any be born to her hereafter. In substance 
upon the people. And first in regard to the latter, | bis opinion is this—to all men who do not flee from 
as we perceive there are already some symptoms of Voluntary obligations or from justice, existence in 
the ery of intermeddling with other folks’ business, A, 
which is apt to be raised over all such cases. We ¥F air—and once attained, the freedom is inalien- 
consider it a thing honorable to this Commonwealth, , able, and cannot be lost by return to a slave State. 
that the people presume that every one within its We should infer too, that Judge Shaw does not 
boundaries is free, and prefers freedom. When, %* all agree with Mr. Buchanan's doctrine, that sla- 
therefore, a person doomed to bondage in other Very travels with the Constitution, and gues to Kan- 
States comes among us, it is nothing but a rational, 843 OT otherwheres with the Constitution ; but em- 
natural suggestion, that such person would gladiy  p&ticaliy he declares liberty is the rule, slavery 
avail himself or herself of our laws to secure his oF the oe — liberty is general, and slavery is lo- 
her right of self-control. It is simple charity to cal ; an here he holds with all the old authorities. 
the individual that the opportunity of choice be ex-| —Newburyport Herald. 

tended—and it works no injustice to the master, | —F 

who cannot expect that the general laws of Chris-| | Carer Justice Snaw, in dismissing the case of 
tendom will yield to the local, exceptional statutes, the slave Betty, and surrendering her to her master, 
which give him the contro] of other human beings! according to her own wish, directed that an entry 
against their will, especially when be comes within | should be made on the records of the Court, to show 
the operation of emancipating codes with his eyes that she came into the State with the consent of her 
wide open. If he wishes to be sure of keeping his | master, and was therefore free ; and being free, shp 
slaves, he must keep them where they areslaves. In| could not be reduced to slavery again, but could at 
a free Stute, the uire at once the tive of} any time appeal to the record of the Massachusetts 
freedom, aod the master should deem himself fortu-| Court to assert her freedom. This is doubtless sound 
nate that taeir personal attachment to him, or to# law, although it is not Dred Scott law; but we 
others at inom>, overrides that nataral desire of lib- | should like to see the man who woulll venture into 
erty which bem @ to all who wear the human | Tennessee with the view of enforcing, in favor of 
shape. Ile should especially felicitate himself that,| the slave, and against the wish of the master, the 
instead of having his slaves hurried or worried | rights acquired under this decision.—Providence 
away, they can be brought before the ealm tribu-| Journal. 

nals of the law, and there, divested of all disturbing 
influences, can pronounce their own choice between 
continued service and untried liberty. —Boston Jour- 


na!, 





lane Coneress. Eo mE how stand, 
Democrats 35, 25, Vacancies 2. e House, 
Demecrais 129, i 





Massachusetts gives freedom—a slave cannot breathe | 


90, Americans 15: | be loaned by the bank shall be 


to the community with the greatest facility of busi-. 


ness enterprise. Here is an attempt, in the work of 
Mr. Greene, to mect this difficulty, and it is worthy 
of the profoundest consideration. 

| Asa remedy for the present fluetuating and injuri- 
| ous mode of banking, Mr. Greene advocates the adop- 
tion of a Geyrnat Mutvar Banxixe Law, embrac- 
| ing the following provisions :— 

‘1. The inhabitants, or any portion of the inhabi- 
| tents, of any town or city in the Commonwealth, may 
| organize themselves into a Mutual Banking Company. 

«2, Any person may become a member of the Mu- 
tual Banking Company of any particular town, by 
pledging REAL #STATE situated in that town, or in its 
immediate neighborhood, to the Mutual Bank of that 
town. ; 

«3. ‘The Mutual Bank of any town may issue paper- 
money to circulate as currency among persons willing 
to employ it as such, 

‘4. Every member of a Mutual Bankin, peg sed 
shall bind himself, and be bound, in due Tegal * 
on admission, to receive in payment of debts, at par, 
and from all persons, the bills issued, and to be issued, 
by the particular Mutual Bank to which he may be- 
long ; but no member shall be obliged to receive, or 
have in possession, bills of said Mutual Bank to an 
amount exceeding the whoie value of the property 
pledged by him. 

‘5. Any member may borrow the paper money of 
the bank to which he belongs, on his own note running 
to maturity, (without endorsement, ) to an amount not 
“ce the value of the property pledg- 

*6, The rate of interest at which said money shall 

determined by, and 





That able and noble defender of our eh =, 

Mr. Henry C. Waren, talks of such 4% 

vorcing the Federal Government from 
TTninn, Doye 








| may have been his merits in other directions, he 
| took no interest in the sublimest struggle of his 
times, to ‘ break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free.’ We protest against such injustice. 

Accompenying this Memoir is an engraved portrait 
of Mr. Pierce, ‘ drawn to the life,’ and in all respects 
admirably executed. 

The pamphlet is for sale at Crosby & Nichols, Wash- 
ington street. Price 25 cents; or it will be sent by 
mail (post paid) for 27 cents in postage stamps. 

Lretvne sy Dn. Rock. Owing to the inclement 
weather of last Monday evening, the lecture of Dr. 
Rock, on Africa, was postponed to Sunday evening, 
Nov. 22d, at Rev. J. Freeman Clarke's Chapel, India- 
na place, commencing at half-past 7 o’cloek, Ad- 
mission fee ten cents, to defray expenses. 





Personat. Sreruen 8S. and Assy K. Foster, 
Cuartes C. Bruereicu and Parker Pruspvry have 
returned from their Western fields of labor, and are 
at their respective homes; the two f at Worces- 
ter, Mr. Burleigh at Plainfield, Conn., and Mr. Pilis- 
bury at Concord, N. H. 





Lzrren or Rev. Du. Wartanp. We commend 
to the attention of the friends and patrons of the A- 
merican Tract Society, the cogent and unanswerable 
Letter of Rev. Dr. Wayland, on our first page, rela- 
tive to the Socicty’s rights on the slavery question. _ 





richness, in its mercy, in its fulness, and see if it does 
not make them quite as good as it has made us good; 
see if the Holy Ghost will not own it, and carry it 
home to the conscience, and make it the power of 
God—to bring down the lofty—to lift up the lowly— 
to give hope to lost men, and lost men to Jesus Christ.’ 

Liberal, tolerant soul! Though the Home Mission- 
ary Society have declared that some slaveholders are 
too bad for them to authenticate as Christians, he darts 
at that Society no scorching sarcasm, no withering re- 
buke, but extends the mantle of charity over them as 
freely as over the slaveholders whom they have dis- 
claimed. All he insists upon is, that the Gospel 
must be preached to every creature. And if it is 
preached with a proper regard to the wishes of the 
slaveholding church ber—and with a due consid- 
eration for the heathenish darkness of Africa—and 
with an appropriate disregard of the wrongs of the 
American slave—in short, if it is preached after the 
manner of the Southern Aid Society—he does not 
doubt that the Holy Ghost will do all that remains to 
be done ! 

The Rev. Dr. Baird then pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and dismissed the assembly.—c. x. W. 


ti We would remind all concerned that Pledges 
made to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society at 
its annual meeting in January last, or previously to 
that time, are now payable. The amounts may be 
forwarded to Samust Parvnick, Treasurer, or to 








with slavery, without disturbing the (20% 
or do you not, regard this as an impossil"" 
er may be‘the construction put upon the gris 
slavery compromise elauses of the Constitul’’ = 
it not absurd to say that a compact wn 
men and robbers (if such a misnomer were a ; . 
is divorced from robbery, simply because got 
pens to be no express provision sanctioning T° 
Would not such a compact be ‘based “por ' nal 
And is not this prineiple applicable to 4 a: 
tween slavyeholders and non-slaveholders oa 200M. 
Yours, trily, A. HOGEBOM 


wie 


between 


grt 


her’ 
q 


Rerry. First—It matters not bow ¥° aed a 
strue the language of the Constitution ~ oe 
publican form of government.” Complexio! ne os 
has ceased to exist at the South, and we a2" 
for it. Let no distinetion of color be know® : ice 

Second—We are quite sure that our oun . ¢. 
boom has misapprehended the positon of a ae 
Wright on the Disunion question. He is 1 
ration of the North from the South, 
throw of the existing Federal Government. 

nt Pe ee c= Ale 

Woman's Kionts Atmanac FOR 1858. ape 
manae, containing, besides the usual mee oe 
statistics, arguments, records of progress, saat ap 
of the need of it,’ has just been publishees : ss 
sale by R. F. Walcutt, 21 Cornhill. 1s is 
little work. 





and the we 











SamuvusaMar, Jr., 21 Cornhill, Boston. 
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XOVEMBER 20. 


pRO-SLAVERY MALIGNITY. 


: <.w Lyux, Ashtabula Co., ( Ohio,) " } 
me November 19, 1857. 


Mr. GARRISON 5 
ore than two months have passed by 
to work in this western field, | 


for the redemption of the down-trod- 


home, 
hondman. Many things worthy of 
i, and are still taking place. I often | 
icate some of them to you; | 

ot] 


ittle leisure. I cannot rid ‘my- | 


+, that the true anti-slavery agent 


aatadees eases eT 


is work when his public labers are 


ER 


We are often entertain- | 


e day or week. 
that have very little knowledge of our 
ey have been prejudiced by wicked 
Hence there is very much to | 
ht. All the 


able to attend our 


members of such a 


public meetings, 
es tial that the Aome member 
stice and mercy as the more 
tink the religionists set us a good 
» to this home work :—during their 
hor, they have appointed agents 


‘ 


to families, and endeavor to 


individual member, laboring 
, to interest them in their cause. 


feel that the anti-slavery work is the 


tant of all work, should not the agents 
umuch as the 
d yuble 


For example, I ha¥e been entertained, during 


laborers in this work are 
so limited, is required of 
ek or two, among people who dare not do 
our cause for fear of giving counte- 
usness, A lady of a good deal of in-} 
Lme if J was an Abby Kelleyite. ‘To 
in reference ta Abolitionism, I was 


d under her flag, she seemed 


that, 


ay that [ sail 
‘ 1 


‘Why,’ said she, ‘do you think she is 


} 


be trusted upon this question, when she} 


te no marriage, lives sometimes with 


and sometimes with other tle- 


gen 


ire I had very much to do in 


d off from the platform. It seems 
of slander has been more active in 
State in which I have ever travelled. 


y to confute and silence such 
t any other of our numbers, 
| 


ur well-tried and honored fri 


i am sorry to say that there are seme 
( , professing to be friends of our cause, 
sh such gossip. I trust they will 


m I am stepping h I 


f the 30th of October 


as just pointed 




















Lineraron of 
eemed ft land co-laborer, Wm. 
t e¢ seems to be a good deal « f dis- 
to it. I do not for a moment 
rown meant to hurt the feelings 
etter; his h r overbalanced his 
V vi t s are,a great many .o 
1, to me, that fact alone is very 
ol tow there were twenty-seven 
este t go out to ecting, 
} s ith the , to hea Disur nsen 
1, t) is great hope of that town. 
babic eu a, the usbai 
e re hed ] ry t be wr }par- 
I fess to gt fond: for babies; 
I ln h have my we 
‘ nana t ,» than it 
i ¢ 4 t { 0” 
her hild Ti t yt] r, « t} land, s 
ll pl whe 
t Y rmer t th 
i » be ful } vw r 
. S » al t rm 
1 Tare Linera 
Id t would } 
} the feel rs { 
is] effect 
5 n ‘ ‘ 
‘ t dis l to t ld. 
" | ( h iim 
indebted to the people where we $0} urn 
alities. So far as I have ceived thom, 
en am] l we been given with a 
at disappointed in not being in Illinois 
the pres¢ time. ‘The labors of Mr. 
he last season, were so successful in 
ovement, that IL had hoped 
ert vign; but then I do not 
p ety ‘ sion that coniines our 
‘ That there is enough to do here 
nyn { ts were ubl can 
[ hope fi e effect prod i here, 
_ ation of Tr. 
“ ve all have felt that 
( vent wa t ed. Many a 
had labored had ¢ iomized, ar y 
d y ft um requisite to bea he 


to Cleveland. I have not time to 








Yours, till the slave is redesmed, | 

LUCY N. COLMAN. | 

_ — } 

WESTERN CONVENTIONS. 

N 

lays in Cleveland after the ad- 

( VC 1 discovered the al- 

r ie ut that priest-ridden 

f g feature is the intelligence, in- 

* bility of the colored citizens. 

‘ colored population of Cleveland 


ie 
vumber in any other place 
will compare most favor- | 


r of whites in any portion 





the South, where 





ut were driven out by the tyrannical 
of slavery, which they were un- 


Some o in good 





1 are 
, and are « 


: Mh 
ngaged in business, employing 


‘ t neapital. Messrs. Oliver & Henderson have 


i well-stocked store on Erie street, and ap-; 


rally patronized by their white fellow- | 
fhey ave from Richmond, Va., and reside 
lwellings. Mr. Oliver, though a resi-} 
» State, managed to educate his chil- 
ring them up with far more creé dit than 
the South. His two daughters are 
d, and would grace any drawing-room 
The youngest is a sweet singer, and per- 
onthe guitar. They feel deeply in- 
the Anti-Slavery cause, and need only to! 
cquainted with our movement to em- 
cheerfully. Mr. Morris is from North | 
is a merchant tailor, and has a fine run 
Ile is an educated man, and Mrs. Morris 
any society in which she might 
ps a provision store, and re- 
ise, owned by himself. He is 
and leaves the 


arker kee 


KR ho 


n the Mississippi river, 





he store to Mrs. Parker, who possess- 
lls * goaheadativeness’ to a far} 
fever extent than most women. She would be a 
any business man. Mr. Swing and Mr. 

tin m wnufacturers, and each has an estab- | 
of his own. Mr. Marshall keeps a grocery, | 
er man, whose name I did not learn, has a | 
Miss Allston, an | 
lady, is a teacher of music, being 
Miss Starfley 
er in one of the day schools, and her educa- ; 


h shop, and is doing well. 





guitar and piano, 


es her in the front rank of her profession. 
many other colored persons in Cleveland | 
~g well, and whose elevated positions | 








“ toute much to the cause of the slave.— | 

= gst these are Mr. Vosburgh and Mr. Leech. | 

‘ pgm T rents out houses to his white neighbors, | 

cuties satter ss physician. Mr. Vosburgh de- | 
sreat credit for his industry. 





= 


BS ha Bates 





and the respectability and high tone of morals that; 
characterize them have opened the doors of the pub- | 
lic schools to their children. This fact alone speaks | 


volumes for the colored citizens there. There are! 


nearly seven million dollars’ worth of property owned | 


by this proseribed people in Ohio. Some of their; 
farms are the finest I have seen. Colored mechanics | 
are numerous here, and I write this letter under the! 
hospitable roof of a black man who owns forty acres 
of land, and the grist-mil! thatstands upon it. Still, | 
this man is shut ont from the polls on election day, | 
and his children kept out of school by law, while | 
Ohio has been governed the last two years by a Re-| 
publican State administration. Shame upon the 
party! for, like the Democrats, they believe that col- | 
ored men ‘ have no rights that white men are bound 


to respect.’ There is much negro hate, or what is 


called ‘ prejudice,’ here, against all who have a drop | 
of African blood coursing in their veins, and they | 
need iine upon line and precept upon precept. 

A few evenings since, I met with a quaint old cou- | 
ple, who raised my mirthfulness to its highest pitch. 
The old man talked about little, except Andrew Jack- | 
son, and the wife thought that the greatest man that) 
Dow. 
General Jackson were rehearsed by the former, with | 


The oid | 
lady thought, that ‘if we only had such preaching 


ever lived was Lorenzo All the sayings of 


the tobacco juice fying in every direction. 


now-a-days as Lorenzo Dow used to give us, slavery | 
She feared that I had not religion | 
enough, and got out Dow's life and sermons. As an | 
offset, L took out a copy of Tne Lmerator, and 
showed her a paragraph in a Southern paper, giving 
an account of the burning of aslavein Alabama. She 
I told her that my 


would soon die.’ 


read it, and scemed much moved. 
religion was to help do away with the curse of Amer- 
ican slavery. She drew up her face in an indescriba- 
ble shape, and said, ‘ Well, itis too bad to burn peo- 
ple in that way. If the blacks commit murder, they 
ought to hang them decently, and in a Christian-like | 

I left the good 


people the next morning, knowing more about Gen. 


manner, and not act like barbarians.’ 


Jackson and Lorenzo Dow than I had thought it within 
the possibility of man or woman to teach me, | 


Hiaving accepted an invitation to lecture again at 


Kirtland, I 
15th, and spoke in the Baptist church to a large audi- 


returned to that place on Thursday, the 


ence. I lectured in the same place the following eve- 
ning, to an increased assembly. 

At Euclid, I stirred up a hornet’s nest among the 
Democrats, by saying that the present Administration 
was only a tool of the Slave Power. A supporter of 
James Buchanan produced the Day Book as an anti- 


slavery paper, and claimed that his party always in- 
Finding that 


uld have no influence upon such a man, I 


tended to keep slavery out of Kansas. 
reason 
turned his whole course into ridicule, and the audi- 
ence laughed him out of the hall. ‘There is an old 


adage, that ‘you must scorch a Muscovite to make 


him feel.’ Se 


t is with an inveterate supporter of the 
itution. 


ion was advertised to be held at Windsor 





‘peculiar i: 
A Conve 


ay and Sunday, the 





7th and 8thinst., where 





I was to meet Mr. Howland and Mrs. Colman; but 


the meetings were nearly washed away by ative days’ 


storm. My almost iron frame yielded to the fatigues 
of a twenty-seven miles’ ride over a rough road, 
through a drenching hat took us eight hours 
t complish the jc and I was compelled to 





to my friends,—with the excep- 


ve the meeting up 


tion, however, cf the morning, when I spoke half an 


Mr. Howland 


who returns home on 


ith a new con 


» of Mr. 


ipainy. 





} 
Powell, 
nd Mrs. 


mee of Miss Anthony, whose 


Colman fills the post 





le? } 


labors are needed in E: 


are n tern New York. 
From Windsor, I visited Bloomfield, where I found | 


that the reading of my drama a year ago in an adjoin- 


ag county had created an impression in my faver, | 
and I was hospitably entertained in the princely 
mansion of Charles Brown, Esq., who obtained, at 
his own expense, the Disciple Chureh for my second 
lecture, the first having been held in the vestry ef the 
Presbyterian church. I could not have wished for 
better audiences or more patient listeners than I had 
at Bloomfield. 

Upon the whole, I think our work goes on prospe- | 


rously out here. In country places, the people come 


iiles on horse-back and in wagons to attend 





many 


the Conventions and meetings; and though they dif- 


fer from us, they give good attention to what is said. 

Next week, I shall be back in the edge of Penn- | 
little ones will welcome 
But Dr. } 
Johnson once said, ‘Catch a Scotchman when he’s | 
So I 


think, if we take the little people here, we may train 


sylvania, where I expect the 
me with shouts of applause, in their way. 
young, and you may make something of him.’ 
them up in the way they should go. My great trou- 
In many places, the 


ble now, however, is, mud. 
roads are almost impassable. 
Faithfully, yours, | 


WM. WELLS BROWN. 
Green, (Ohio,) Noy. 12, 1857. 





LETTER FROM HON. J. R. GIDDINGS. 

It is a lamentable fact, that a large proportion of our 
foreign population, who have fled from European des- 
potism to find a heme and liberty on these shores, are 
the deadly enemies of the oppressed in our land, the 
firm allies of the slavcholders, and the warm parti- 
sons of a spurious democracy. One of these—a Ger- 
man—has recently addressed a taunting pro-slavery 
letter, through a democratic journal in Ohio, to that | 
old veteran in the cause of freedom, Hox. Josuva R. | 
Gippines. Mr. Giddings replies to him in a spirited 
and effective manner, in the Ashtabula Sentineil—the 
following being the concluding portion of his letter :— | 

* You insist that we shail legislate for the protection | 
To me, that would be a most 
employment. My life has 
of a laboring people, and all 
But here 
again the two great parties of the nation stand in hos- | 
tile array against each other ; one claiming the right 
of each and of every individual to the avails of his, 
own labor, upholding the dignity and maintaining the 
moral and political influence of those who cultivate | 
the earth, while the other insists that wherever Con- 


of those who labor. 
pleasant and gratifying 
been passed in the midst 
my sympathies ure with those who toil. 


gress possesses exclusive jurisdiction, there the weal- 
thy, the powerful, the aristocratic, may compel the 
poor, the weak, the friendless, the ignorant, to labor 
for the benefit of their oppressors; that they may be 
robbed of their earnings, their intelligence, and their 
offspring, with impunity, and may be bought and sold | 
and made You, openly voting and | 
acting with such a party, turn round and demand of | 


merchandize. 


me, as your representative, to overthrow your own 
influence, your vote, and the power of your party, by | 
maintaining the rights and the dignity of labor! I 
beg you to believe, that so far as my humble influence 
extends, to the utmost limit of my talents, to the lat- 
est moment of my life, I will comply with this re- 
quest. j 

‘Again, you demand, in strong language, that I 
shall cease my anxiety and labors for the black man, 
and turn my attention to the interests of the white 
people. This language surprises me. Has God given 
you any right which he has withheld from the man 
of dark complexion? Tha suggestion is derogatory 
to the character of Deity, is blasphemy against his 
attribute of justice. Do you deny that the blackman 
holds from God the same right to live, the same right 
to the food which he gathers by his toil, which you 
possess? These are rights which Republicans held 
to be common and universal. That you should ask 
me to leave the black man in our owh State, ér under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, to be robbed 
and murdered, surprises me. I will be accessory to 
no such crimes. You go where you please in pursuit 


/ 





The colored citizens of Cleveland took decidedly 


| ture ; 


| wielded by usurpers, by despots, by traitors to liberty, 


‘must be prevented, by mild and peaceful means if 
| possible ; but if they persist in makifg this a slave- 


shall be deprived of these rights, if I can prevent it. 
But if tyranny, oppression and injustice are to rule 
our people, I will not select their victims ! 

* We have recently seen a worthy colored man shot 
down, murdered, in the mest populous city of our 
State, by an officer of the Federal Government. I 
would have protected him just as freely as I would 
have protected you. I would have slain the murder- 
er in defence of the victim, if necessary to his pro- 
tection. I would now hang the murderer as willingly 
as I would had he murdered you or the President of 
the United States; but while you sanction by your 
vote and influence the murder of black men, you in- 
sist that I shall cease my efforts and anxiety for their 
protection. J will not do it! While able to speak, 
to give a vote, or wield a weapon, I will, to the ex- 
tent of my influence and power, protect a// men in the 
enjoyment of life. 

«But you say the negro is ignorant and degraded. 
That is the argument of the Democratic party. 
Suppose it true, have they less claims upon our sym- 
pathy? Are we at liberty to rob the poor, to oppress 
the weak, to despise the humble? I have no pity for 
the rich, the wealthy, the mighty men of our land, 
who enjoy all their own rights, and often encroach 
upon the rights of others. But I do not wish to en- 
ter into this controversy between the Democratic 
party and the negroes, as to which possesses superior 
intelligence and moral clevation, but I would not 
close my eyes to obvious facts. 

‘There are in our State twenty-six thousand colored 
persons; and I do not hesitate to say that, without 
reference to Germans, there are fifty thousand white 
foreigners, and an equal number of white natives, 
holding with you to the degradation of the blacks, 
but who are far below them in point of intelligence 
Nor shall I do any injustice to 
the late Demoeratic candidate for Governor of Ohio, 
when I say that Remond, and Douglass, and Pen- 


and moral character. 


nington, and Ward, and Morris, and many other black 
men of our country and State, are his peers in all that 
constitutes moral excellence. 

‘But there are many black men and many white 
men, many foreigners and many native-born, who are 
ignorant. The Republican party would protect all 
those, under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress or 
of the free States, in the pursuit of happiness, and in 
the attainment of knowledge. 
I wish it did. I unhesitatingly avow that 
my own object is, not merely to protect them, but to 


Our platform goes no 
further. 


inform, educate, refine and raise them to a moral ele- 
vation far higher and broader than the sphere of 
thought in which the minds of those who seek to de- 
grade them now revolve. 

* The object of human existence is moral elevation. 
Man is happy in proportion to the development of his 





moral nature. If every black person in the universe | 
possessed the learning or the virtue of Locke or Mil- 
ton, mankind would be just so much better and hap- | 
pier. Neither you nor I, nor any white man, would | 
To elevate our race | 


be lesa intelli 


t ov less happy. 





is the appropriate labor of statesmen, philanthropists | 


aud Christians, Parents spend their time and proper- | 


ty to develop the intellectual abil 





ity of their children. 





For this purpose, schools, academies and colleges are | 
established. 


ed, and teachers and ministers are employed, to en- | 


Tract and missionary societies are form- 


lighten the ignorant, raise up the degraded, reform | 


as “ wae 3° ‘ 
the vicious, comfort the afilicted, relieve the oppress- | 





ed, administer to the wants of the needy, and light | 
. co 1 . , | 
up the intellects of those who dwell in mental dark- | 


| ness, | 


‘These efforts constitute the highest and holiest em- | 
ployment of good men. The immaculate Nazavene | 
spent his life in this work; it was worthy of his di- | 
yine mission. To effect this object, the aid of Heaven | 
is daily invoked at every family altar; und on the | 
Sabbath, every pulpit is made vocal with the prayer | 
that God would enlighten the ignorant, relieve the | 
oppressed, reform the vicious, and send the light of | 


‘To defeat these objects, and prevent the Almighty | 


the Gospel to those who sit in moral darkness, 


from granting these prayers, the Democrats of our | 
slave States have enacted laws subjecting to fine and | 
imprisonment those who teach slaves (black or white) 
to read the Gospel, and elevate their own moral na- | 
and the Democrats of Ohio, through their } 
speakers and presses, charge the Republican party 
with co-operating in this work of God and good 
men. I wish the charge were better founded. 

‘ But you appear to think this elevation of the black 
men would be attended by an amalgamation of the 
races; yet you must know that it is oppression and 
ignorance, a want of moral principle, of self-respect, 
that encourages amalgamation. 

‘In our slave States, there are at least ten persons 
of mixed blood in proportion to the colored popula- 
If, there- 
fore, you would prevent amalgamation, prefect, en- 


tion, where there is one in the free States. 


lighten and christianize both blacks and whites. 





‘You express doubts as to what shall be done with 
slaves if they be emancipated. I answer, do by them i 
as you would be done by. Protect them; let them 
enjoy the avails of their labor; cease to rob them ; | 
give them the rights to life and liberty which you | 
enjoy, and they will soon manifest as much care for | 


‘You suggest that they should be colonized. They | 
hold from their Creator passports to go where they 
please and remain where it suits them, providing they | 


your happiness as you will for theirs. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 


trespass upon the rights of no other persons. 


as soon vote to expel you from the land of your! 
$ i 


birth, as I would to expel the black man from his na- 
tive home. | 
‘Finally, while the President and those who sup- | 
port kim are wielding the influence and power of the | 
government to degrade labor, to enable one portion of | 
our people to rob another of their earnings, to main- | 
tain a commerce in human flesh upon our Southern | 
coast, and in all our territories, to restore the foreign } 
slave trade, to obtain more territory over which to ex- 
tend the curse of human bondage, to maintain a mil- | 
itary despotism in Kansss in order to constrain her! 
people to uphold slavery, to annex Cuba for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the Slave Power, to subvert our | 
Constitution, under the pretence that it was designed 
to protect slavery instead of freedom,—you denen 
that I shall cease to agitate these subjects, sit down | 
with my arms folded, and permit the Administration 
toconsum mate the overthow of our liberties! When 
your distinguished countryman, Martin Luther, re- 
ceived the message of Spalatin, warning him of the 
danger of expressing his doctrines at Worms, he re- 
plied, ‘ Were there as many devils in Worms as there 
are tiles upon these houses, I wovtp on!’ Permit 
me, my dear sir, to say explicitly, were there es many 
devils ‘in Washington as there are slaveholders and 
doughfaces in the universe, ‘IJ would on!’ I would 
warn my countrymen that the government is now 


by men who seek to trample upon our common 
humanity. The consummation of their designs 


holding and slave-extending government, they must 
and will share the legitimate fate of traitors and 
usurpers. 
‘Very respectfully, 
‘J. R. GIDDINGS.’ 





Past Reronts of the New England or Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society of the years and volumes 
mentioned below, are still very much wanted to ena- 
ble us to form a few complete sets, to be deposited in 
public libraries, for future reference 4nd authority, 
end the very material benefit of the Anti-Slavery 
cause. 

Vols. 1. (1833); IT. (1834); IV. (2836); V. (1837:) 
VI. (1838 ;) VIL (1839.) Any of these numbers may 
be sent to Saxvet May, Jr., No, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 
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From Africa.—Capt. Tufts, of 
paulin Cove, Sierra 
favored-us with a copy of the New 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, Sept. 21. — 

The Liberia Herald has been discontinued for want 
of sufficient sup 

There has been a greal deal of sickness at Accra, 
most of the residents having suffered. Mr, Augustus 
Amadic, a well known resident, died there on the 31st 
of August. The Commandant has also been very ill, 
but was recovering. 


bargue Ida, at Tar- 
to 


published vale ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 


NATIONAL | 


. The undersigned again call on all interested in their 
cause,—the cause of Freedom, so deeply important, 
_not only to the three millions of American slaves, but 
to the American nation and to entire humanity,—for 
Limmediate aid, by contributions of money and mate- 


The Emperor of the French is accused of reviving | rials, and by purchase at the next Bazaar ; to be open- 


the slave trade, by contracting with the house of Re- 
gis at Marseilles, who have a factory at Whydah, and 
are sending the Stella screw steamer to Whydah to 
purchase 1200 slaves, ship them on board, and call 
them free emigrants. 

An American brigantine, the Tliza Jane, was 
brought into port on the 19th, having been eaptured 
on the 24th of August by a beat of H. M. 8. Alecto, 
off Malemba, carrying the usual equipments for the 
slave trade, and two slaves. Several other vessels are 
reported tagaave been captured and on their way to 
the Calony —among which were a Spanish barque, 
taken near Whydah on suspicion, and the brig Wil- 
liam Clarke, American, without colors or papers, with 
£700 or £800 in money; a schooner taken in the 
Bights with 190 slaves; and a brig taken off Cabenda, 
the captain and greater part of the crew having pre- 
viously abandor her, carrying with them a jarge 
amount of money. A Spanish schooner and barque 
are also reported to have been captured off Benguela, 
and taken into Loando. A canoe with upwards of 
forty slaves had also been taken after some resistance, 
and brought into port.—Salem Register. 


Visit of the Hon. Charles Sumner.—This distin- 
guished member of the Senate of the United States 
passed through this town on the 30th, on his way to 
Castle Howard. He has this year spent several rhonths 
in Europe, and we are happy to say that his health is 
very greatly restored, though he still suffers from irri- 
tation of the spine. He intends to sail for the United 
States on Saturday week. Mr. Sumner is thoroughly 
acquainted with English pelitics, and is well known 
to many of our leading statesmen. He has been vis- 
iting the Earl of Aberdeen, at Haddo, the Duke of 
Argyll at Inverary Castle, and Lord Brougham at 
Brougham Hall. He has also paid a visit to Miss 
Martineau, who is seriously ill at Ambleside. On 
Tuesday he visited Mr. W. E, Forster, at Warfside, 
and yesterday he passed through Leeds on his way to 
Castle Howard, to visit his old friend, the Earl of 
Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Sumner 
saw our new town-hall, and thonght it one of the 
finest modern buildings in England. From the great 
powers of this distinguished man, devoted to one of 
the noblest objects which can engage the mind of a 
statesman or a philanthropist, every friend of liberty 
will wish him full restoration to health and long course 
of usefulness.—Leeds Mercury. 


Banks Banquet at Waitham.—The near neighbors 
of Hon. N. P. Banks celebrated his election to the 
Gubernatorial chair by a fine banquet at Rumford 
Hall, in Waltham, on Tuesday night, last week. A 
large number of invited guests were present, compris- 
ing the Governor elect, Hon. Henry Wilson, and 
nearly all the Massachusetts delegation in the U. 8. 
House of Representativese The Hon. Gideon Haynes 
presided at the feast, and speeches were made by Mr. 
Banks, Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. Rob’t B. Hall, 
Moses Tenny, Esq., and Ifon. Charles A, Phelps.— 
The 6th*tegular toast is worth copying as an instance 
of «the humor of politics :’ 

6th Regular Toast. Success to the firm of Gardner, 
Walcott & Co. as Bankers. (Great laughter.) 

te Among the humors of the panic, we must cer- 
tainly reckon the erratic conduct of the inhabitants of 
Frankfort, Ky. A few days ago, Mr. S. W. Rogers, 
an architect of Cincinnati, with his brother-in-law, a 
Mr. Gould of Newport, R. L., visited Frankfort upon 
private business in no way whatever connected with 
the financial difficulties. It was bruited that 
they were (to use the elegant language of the mob) 
‘cussed Cincinnati abolition brokers,’ who had eome 
to break all the banking institutions of Frankfort by 
drawing out specie. Immediately the mob proceeded, 
after the wont of those Southern gatherings, to invest 
the hotel in which the strangers were tarrying, and, 
with the usual oaths, cries, menaces and bawling, to 
demand that the ‘cussed abolition brokers’ should 
incontinently leave town. ‘The gentlemen, thus sud- 
denly invested with an entirely new profession, 
thought it prudent to comply, and, with a stomach- 
full of Southern hospitality, departed. 


s00n 


Waker off for Nicaragua.— Walker was arfested in 
New Orleans a few days since, and on Wednesday 
gave bail for his appearance for examination on the 
i7th. But in the afternoon he slipped off. Himself, 
staff, and over 300 men embarked on board the Mo- 
bile mail boat. 
lin, with a portion of his men, and a large quantity 


The Steamer Fashion, Capt. Caugh- | 


edin Boston, ‘ 
Ow tHE 171 or Drcemper. 


Contributions of money at the present time will 
enable members of the Committee now in Europe to 
add to the attractions of the exhibition still further, 
and, in consequence, to increase the funds ; which are 
to be expended, as heretofore, by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, in awakening the whole country, 
through its newspapers, books and various agencics, 
to the necessity of extinguishing slavery. 

Our principle is too well known to need more than 
a mere statement. It is, immediate, unconditional 
emancipation, without expatriation, and by peaceful 
means. From a growing conviction of the justice 
and necessity of this work, for the good and honor of 
all concerned, every measure possible to be taken will 
inevitably spring without delay. Our funds, there- 
fore, will be devoted to the primary work of arousing 
and engaging the public mind; which, as fast as it 
awakens, never fails to find a way to work its will,— 
through church action, by agitation and withdrawal,— 
by state action, through the customary political chan- 
nels, or by the profounder policy of creating others,— 
by legislative and judicial changes,—by individual 
efforts in the manumission of slaves and the protection 
of fugitives,—by economical measures prompted by 
the greater advantages of free labor, —by humane feel- 
ings creating a preference for its products. 

What we ask of the citizens around us, just 
awakeniyg to some one or other of the manifold as- 
pects of this great question, is, to enable us to contin- 
ue the use of the means that have proved so efficacious 
in their own case, and to sustain the primary cause of 
whatever Anti-Slavery effects they observe and desire 
to promote. 

Let those who labor for an Anti-Slavery national 
and State administration, furnish voters with the only 
sufficient motive to any Anti-Slavery effort, by work- 
ing with us, so to excite the love of liberty, that every 
man shall take the risk of trampling down slavery 
wherever it meets him. 

Let them that pity the hunted fugitive, who ces 
in every Northern man a betrayer, bound to that 
base function by the great organic law of his ¢oun- 
try, take the means most effectual to turn the betray- 
er into the protector, by helping us every where to 
awaken a stronger sentiment than compassion for the 
millions who cannot fly: of whose case it was so tru- 
ly said by a New England poet of the earlier time, 
before school-books were expurgated by slavery— 


‘Their wrongs compassion cannot speak.’ 





| Let all take warning to co-operate with us, from those 
|earlier days when slavery, instead of dying out, as 
was prophesied, began to grow stronger, because there 
| was then no such fountain head of moral power as 
| we commend to the attention of the whole land to-day. 
| We do not make this appeal in a sectional spirit as 
| Northern-born, interfering with matters that do not 
jeoncern us. We make it in grateful acknowledgment 
| of the benefits we have received from the anti-slavery 
We 
have all been connected personally with the system of 
slavery. One has known the evil power of its money 
temptations; another has felt its political despotism ; 
another its perverting sociel influence; another its 
corrupting ecclesiastical bondage; another yet has 
been identified by Southern birth and education with 
| the slaveholders, and sustained the legal relation of 
ownership to the slaves ; while not unfrequently among 
our most efficient members have been the wives of 
slaves, driven from us by the operation of laws from 
| which we cannot protect them, and which make us 


| 


| cause, desiring to communicate them to others. 








| 


: 2 ee n ltt oe a aS ¥ | 
of arms and ammunition and provisions, got off at 2 liable to ruinous fine and crushing imprisonment, as | 


o'clock this morning, having first submitted to a search 
by the U.S. Marshal. She cleared for Mobile; and 
will intereept the mail boat outside, when the whole 
party will eaperk on the Fashion for Nicaragua.— 

‘apt. Faysoux remains here. General Henningsen is 
expected this week. ‘The U.S. steamer Fulton is in 
the Mississippi river, outwitted. 





Public Reception of Neal Dow at Portland.—This 
reception took place at Lancaster Hall (which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion) on Thursday 
evening, last week. ‘The tables were spread for eight 
hundred persons. A large number of clergymen 
were present. ‘The reception address was delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Pratt, of St. Stephen’s Church, and was 
well received. Mr. Dow replied in a speech of an 
hour and a half, and was warmly applauded. After 
the collation, addresses were made by several distin- 
guished gentlemen. The meeting was continued un- 
til a late hour. 


Ohio.—The official vote of Ohio is published in the 
State paper. ‘The vote for Chase is 160,568, Payne 
159,054, Van Trump 9,263, scattering, 1,238—making 
the total vote for Governor 330,334. The majority of 
Chase over Payne is 1,503. The total vote of the 
State in 1855 was 302,065, showing the vote to be 
28,269 greater than that cast two years ago. The vote 
last year was:—Fremont, 187,497; Buchanan, 170,- 
874: Filmore, 28,126; total, 386,497. So that the 
falling off in the vote from last year is 56,163. 


General Cavaignac.—The European mail brings in- 
telligence of the death of an individual who once 
played an important part in French history, and of 
whom still greater events were in some degree antici- 


I would |* pated for the future. General Cavaignae, the Dicta- 


tor of June, and actual President of France at one of 
the most momentous periods recorded in her annals, 
is no more. He is said to have died suddenly of 


aneurism of the heart; but, as he was on the eve of” 


taking his seat as one of the Parisian Deputies, lately 
returned a8 an opposition to the present Emperor, 
there will of course be other rumors and suspicions 
concerning the cause of his death. 


“apture of a Fugitive Slave Five Years Resident of 
Boston.—The Washington Star reports the arrest on 
the 16th of a colored woman named Matilda Smith, 
who escape’ from the ownership of Mr. T, Martin of 
Maryland, five years ago, but is under the impression 
that she was ‘bought running’ by her friends. She 
had been living in Boston until just before last Christ- 
mas, when she returned to Washington. The names 
of well known persons residing in Washington are 
mentioned in connection with her exodus; and it is 
thought some curious developments may turn up. 


Methodist Church and Slavery.—The Holston con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, at 
its recent conference jn Marion, Va., rescinded that 
clause in the Discipline which prohibits the ‘ buying 
and selling of men, women, and children for the pur- 

ose of enslaving them,’ The Knoxville Whig says 
that there were over one hundred travelling preachers 
in the conference, and only four voted against it. The 
proposition is to be submitted to the twenty-three 
annual conferences, South, between this and the 
meeting of the General Conference in May next, 
which convenes in Nashville. 


Incendiary.—On Tuesday last, in Prince William 
County, Virginia, John Underwood was found guilty 
of ‘uttering and maintaining that owners have no 
rights of property in their slaves,’ and fined $312,50. 
The Brentsvilie Journal says: 

« A motion was made for a new trial on the ground 
that the evidence did not justify such a verdict. Over- 
ruled by the Court. The defendant then moved to 
arrest the judgement on the verdict, upon the ground 
that the statute upon which the prosecution was 
founded -is a void and unconstitutional act; which 
motion was also overruled, and a bill of exceptions 
tendered to the ruling of the Court.’ 


>" The East Boston Ledger has been revived by 
its former proprietors, Messrs. Tyler & Blanchard. It 
appears in an improved shape, and it ought to be well 
supported by the people of the Island Ward. © 


Ez In the Detroit Tribune of the 12th ult, we 
find the following paragraph :— 


‘Lecture To-Night.—Charles Lenox Remond and 
sister speak again to-night at the City Halli. About 
300 were nt Saturday evening, who were 
with the fine manner and true eloquence of the 

ker. Last evening, we u he spoke in 
the eolored Baptist Church, to an audience of not less 
than 700 persons.’ ; 


| they have done our associates erewhile. But we all, 


Bi : : ! 
| with one accord, testify to the truth of the anti-sla- 


i 
| very principles, and entreat the aid of all whom this 
}appeal reaches, to deliver the country from such a 
despotism, by their promulgation. 


usual; and we entreat all our friends who have hem- 
tofore aided us by literary or pecuniary contributions, 
to let us hear from them once again, as speedily as 
possib®. 


[= Our friends in Europe will not fail to take no- 
tice that the Bazaar is to open @ week earlier than 
usual. 


Contributions may be addressed to Mrs. CHAPMAN, 
21 Cornhill, Boston, or to the other members of the 
Committee, at their respective homes. 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
MARY MAY, 

ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 
LOUISA LORING, 

L. MARIA CHILD, 

ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
SARAH, SHAW RUSSELL, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
ANN REBECCA BRAMHALL, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
MARY WILLEY, 

A *Y FRANCIS, 

ANNA SHAW GREENE, 
, MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
ELIZABETH GAY, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH RUSSELL MAY, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 

MARY H. JACKSON, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
LYDIA D. PARKER, 
ELIZA F. EDDY, 

EVELINA A. 8. SMITH, 
ELIZABETH VON ARNIM, 
AUGUSTA KING, 

ELIZA H. APTIORP, 
JUSTINE ve PEYSTER HOVEY, 
MATTIE GRIFFITH. 





t= THE WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR 
will be opened on Monpay Eventnc, Novemnen 16, 
at Mex. WALES'S HALL, Weymouth Landing, 

Wenpett Puitsips, Esq., wil. speak on Thursday 
evening, 19th. 

THE SOCIAL DANCING PARTY will be held 
on Friday evening, 20th. 

t= Vocal and instrumental Music every evening. 

The Managers earnestly solicit the aid of their fel- 
| low citizens of the town and county to make this lit- 
jtle effort even more worthy than ever of the great 
| Cause that involves the honor and salvation of all 
| Americans. 

Supplies of articles have been already received, 
which enable them to give their friends and the pub- 
lic assurance of a far more attractive exhibition than 
any previous one. 

{2 Supplies for the Refreshment Table are especi- 
ally desirable, and will be managed with the greatest 
discretion, as well as received with the utmost grati-4 
tude. 

Weymouth, Oct. 20, 1857. 

_—— 

tF THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S RIGHTS 
CONVENTION will be held during the anniversary 
week of May, 1858, in New York City. 

_ In behalf of the Central Committee, 
LUCY STONE, Sec'y. 
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fF THE LIBERTY BELL will be published as. 











AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
COLLECTIONS BY PARKER PILLSBURY, 


“At Providence, R. 1,” $6 00 
Malden, Mass., 3 25 
Haverhill, « — . 4) 7225 
Feltonvill,e 4 21 
Marlboro’, ~* 8 Ol 


Of Benj. Cheever, Portsmouth, N, H., 4 00 


Thos. Martin, te 2 60 
In Ohio, , ‘ 6 66 
FOR TRACT FUND-—RBY MRS. F, H. DRAKE. 
A. W. Breck, Sterling, Mass., $0 20. 
Rev. Wm. Knapp, * 045 
Mr. Richardsan, Oakdale, Mass., 6 10 
Three friends, “ ‘0 Bl 
Three friends, Hollis, N. HL, 035 
DUNA TIONS, 

Geo, G. Fega, Concord, N. H., $i 00 
P. B. Cogswell, es 1 00 
Friend, * 1 00 
Rev. Wm. A. Whitwell, Harvard, Mass., 1 00 
Capt. Cyrus Howes, East Dennis, 5 00 
Rey. Wm. R. Alger, Boston, a marriage 

fee, 5 00 


FRANGIS JACKSON, Treasurer. 
Boston, Noy. 17, 1857. 





[e LEOMINSTER.—Parxer Pruspury, an 
Agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, will 
speak in Leominster, on Sunday next, Noy. 22d,> af- 
ternoon and evening. Friends of the cause in the 
neighboring towns aie respectfully invited to be 
present. ; 





MARRIED—In this city, on Thursday, Nov. 12, 
by Rev. Wu. R. Anorn, Dea. Jostau Hexsnaw, of 
West Brookfield, and Mrs. Fraxcrs C. MANsrieLp, 
of Warren, 

The marringe service was performed at the house of 
our friend, R. R. Crosby. Mr. Henshaw first briefly 
addressed the company assembled. He said that, in 
a certain and very important sense, he and the lady 
by his side were advocates of disunion ; but at this 
time, they had invited their friends together as wit- 
nesses of their purpose to form a more perfect union, 
He was glad to have the ceremony performed in an 
anti-slavery house, and by a.man who did such good 
service on the Fourth of July last, in Boston, to the 
canse of a true and manly freedom. Addressing 
himself to Mr. Alger, Mr. Henshaw said, ‘You, sir, 
are a young man; Iam an oldman. Many days will 
be yours, we hope, to stand for the right. We would 
unitedly stretch forth to you the hand of encourage- 
ment. Be faithful, and press onward to yet higher 
and better service of humanity.’ The marriage ser- 
vice was then performed by Mr. Alger, who also of- 
fered a fervent and affecting prayer. Samuel May, 
Jr., addressed some words of congratulation, and of 
various reminiscence, to the new-married pair, and to 
the company present. 
ance with those who had just been united,—of their 
early, steadfast, and unwavering attachment to the 
Anti-Slavery eause, espousing it when it was an odi- 
ous and dangerous thing to be an Abolitionist, refus- 
ing to be driven or seduced from it by the strongest 
influences which corrupt churches and pro-slavery 


Tle spoke of his long acquaint- 


parties could bring to bear, and remaining to the pres- 
ent hour its firm adherents and active friends. He 
called to mind the unity, peace ahd concord of shat 
home in West Brookfield, whose doors had ever been 
open to the weary and persecuted advocates of the 
cause of freedom; and expressed the fervent hope 
that the same peace and unity would continue, and 
give increase of their blessing to the end. An appro- 
priate song, ‘Let us love one another so long as we 
stay,’ ended the services of the occasion, It is to us 
a gratifying close of this notice to state, that the offi- 
ciating minister presented the marriage-fee as an of- 
fering to the Anti-Slavery cause.—m. 





DIED—In this city, Nov. 8, Mis. Grertrravpr Cave 
Auien, Wife of James K, Heicurman, of Fall River, 
Mass., aged 27. 





MANIFEST DESTINY OF THE UNION. 
UST published by the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and for sale at 138 Naseau strect, New 
York, and 21 Cornhill, Boston, * THe Maniresr Dxs- 
rvixny or tur American Unton,’—reprinted from the 
Westminster Review, making a neat pamphlet of 72 
pages. Price 10 cents single; 75 cents per @zen. 
This masterly and philosophical view of the state of 
the Anti-Slavery struggle in this country deserves 
the widest circulation, and is from’ the pen of one of 
the brightest intellects in Europe. 
BOosTOn 
PHRENOLOGICAL ROOMS, 
No. 39 NILES’ BLOCK, 


Entrance, No. 33 School Street. 








HE Subseriber, late with Fownrr, Wetts & Co., 

announces to his friends and the public generally, 
that he has opened the above establishment expressly 
for the purpose of giving 


Correct Phrenological Examinations, 


with reliable advice in reference to Choice of Occupa- 
tion, Health, Habits and Diet, Matrimonial Adapta- 
tion, Children—their management, Choice of Help, 
Clerks, &c., Self-Improvement in general. 

N13 tf THOMAS VICKERS. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


B.M. WATSON, 
OLD COLONY NURSERIES, 
Prymovutn, Mass., 





\ JILL send his Fall Descriptive Priced Catalogue 

of Trees and Plants for Fall planting, to any 
address. Carriage of all packages paid to Boston or 
New York. 


October 30. 4t 





to JUST PUBLISHED, 43 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK, ENTITLED 


DEBT AND GRACE, 


AS RELATED TO 


The Doctrine of a Future Life. 
BY C. F. HUDSON. 


The Rev. F. D, Huntixcrox, D.D., says of this 

vok— 

‘ The results of [ghe author's] thinking and reading, 
as they appear in this volyme, are remarkable for 
original foree and for learning, for depth and extent 
of theological scholarship in the direction of his 
theme, and for the ingenuity and courage with which 
he maisttains his particular theory. I believe the 
work is to excite a great deal of interest, to mect the 
mind of the religious world just where itis greatly 
exercised, and to Jead to important results through 
the discussions it may provoke. . . . -My opinion 
{is] that the treatise will command general and re- 
spectful attention, both among theologians and the 
people.’ 

Another gentleman, one of our most accomplished 
scholars, says :— 

‘It is not merely a work of learning; it is full of 
thought; it every where bears the stamp of an acute 
and vigorous intellect. . . . It will be regarded 
by those capable of appreciating it as one of the most 
valuable contributions to our theological literature 
which has appeared for many years.’ 

Price, $1.25. Sent post paid. Orders for single 
copies may be directed to C. F. HUDSON, Boston. 
Cash orders from the trade to 


JOHN P, JEWETT &-Co., Publishers, 
289 Washington #treet, Boston. 
New York Central College. 
HE next term of New York Central College, both 





Academic and Collegiate will com- 
menee the 27th of November, 1867. Miss Canonine 


A. Campnr.t, the former accomplished jennie 


lent facilities will thus be afforded to those wishing 
1 ees re 
3 e In on, as 

of the Sexes. > . 






- FONARD G, CALKIN 
Me chon E L. BROCKETT. 
MoGrawyville, TAWV t. Co., . ¥., Oct. 27,7 : 
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POETRY. 


—=————_— 
From the East Boston Ledger. 

AN ODE FOR THE TIMES. 

BY L 








G. BLANCHARD. 
New times—new needs ; 
New men—new deeds! 
The Past—lay by i's forms and creeds— 
The clothes we have outgrown. 
The Present is our lot and dower; 
The inspirations of the hour 
Our creed alone. 
To crown the May 
We do not bring 
The withered blossoms of last spring, 
But fragrant flowers that bloom to-day. 


Like May’s bright morn, 

The age is born 
Of earnest thought; the night of scorn 

For Truth’s apostles, past ; 

The earth is nearer heaven,—our ears 
To grectings from the better spheres 

Attend at last; 

While, everywhere, 

Earth’s field around, 
Soul-blooms are opening,—all the ground 
Electric with the new life there. 


The False no more 

Shall men adore, 
Nor crowns nor triumphs, as of yore, 

Heroic hearts inspire ; 

No more the sword, with murder dyed, 
Be sign of power or badge of pride; 

No more the lyre 

Love tragic theme, 

But turn to find 
Where peaceful life’s sweet waters wind, 
And pour its song along the stream. 


Warm heart of Youth! 
Espouse the Tretu ;— 
Your sires did nobly live, forsooth ; 
Do ye live nobly too ! 
Deem not the days of glory past; 
Fame yet may blow a louder blast 
Than old time knew. 
Hestir ye, then ! 
The spheres abound 
For noble lives, and all around 
The world is waiting for its Mex! 
Ye sons of fire, 
Who so aspire 
To deeds which make the world admire— 
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Ye gifted ones—attend ! 

The world’s great work is man’s reclaim : 

Who lives for this shall live for fame 
That will not end. 
Oh, raise the poor, 
The bond, the bad,— 

In all the Master’s meckness clad, 

Show the sick world how Love can cure! 


And Woman! thou 
Art calléd now,— 
A wreath is woven for thy brow; 
Secure the graceful meed ; 
By thy devoted brother stand, 
Inspire his heart and help his hand 
In each good deed: 
Go forth—his seer 
And pilot be, 
To realms unfound yet, wanting thee, 
Oh, bearer of God's gifts most dear! 


The heroes old 

Are shortly told, 
But they who come are manifold ; 

Humanity their cause, 

God's love the weapon that they wield, 
And every heart a battle-field ! 

The conflict draws 

The angels near ; 

Their triumph strain 
Thrills heaven, as Self and Wrong are slain, 
And Caste dethroned, with cheer on cheer ! 


Lo! in the earth 

A signal birth— 
A New Nonimry or Worrs! 

Their steps in light we trace ; 

No menial before them cowers, 
Whon blest use of noblest powers 
Gives grace and place. 
No proud reserve, 
Nor vain pretence— 
Who much receive should much dispense— 
* Who would be greatest, let him serve.’ 


With bodies sound, 
With minds profound, 
Hearts that with human love abound, 
Hands not ashamed to toil,— 
God's perfect work,—this noble race 
With princely and fraternal grace 





Shall tread the soil. 
Who then their meed 
Shall disallow? 
Their badge upon the cheek and brow! 
Their title in the heart and deed! 
sina tiicinieit 
SCEPTRE, CROWN AND THRONE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
What is a sceptre but a staff, 
Though not so long ag mine by half? 
And I've a staff, a friend to me; 
I cut it from the blackthorn tree; 
No gold nor jewels round it flaunt, 
*Tis all the sceptre that I want. 
So let the King enjoy his own— 
I doubt it costs him many a groan. 
Mine not so, 
That I know ; 
As frée from splendor as from care ; 
Despise my sceptre, if you dare! 
And what's a crown if not a cap— 
A cumbrous, heavy thing, mayhap ; 
And I've a cap of easy size, 
That shields my head and shades mine eyes ; 
A fence around my whole estate, 
Wherein no lurking traitors wait. 
So let the King enjoy his crown, 
And line it well with fur and down ;— 
Sparkling bright 
In the light, 
*Twill seam his forehead deep with care, 
Despise my bonnet, if you dare! 


And what's a throne, if not a seat 

Too high for love to reach its feet ? 

And I’ve a chair at my fireside, 

That’s made for use, and not for pride; 

Around its elbows, worn and old, 

The children shake their locks of gold ;— 

So let the King enjoy his throne, 

Unloved, unloving, and alone. 

Come to me, 
If you'd see 
An easy throne—a queen most fair. 
Despise my kingdom, if you darg !~ 
——@——_—_— 
THE DEPARTED, 
Oft may the spirits of the dead descend 
To watch the silent shumbers of a friend ; 
To hover round his evening walk unseen, 
And hold sweet converse on the dusky green ; 
To hail the spot where once their friendship grew, 
And Heaven and Nature opened to their view ! 
Oft when he trims his cheerful hearth, and sees 
A smiling circle emulous to please ; 
There may these gentle guests delight to dwell, 
And bless the scene they loved in life so well. 
Roc ens. 


; are those restrictions imposed, but for the accommo- | than that.’ 











er away from home. They seemed as some up-coun- 
try man might, who should attempt to drive his one- 
horse wagon on a railroad track,—the wheels now 
this side of the iron, now that; or if on the rails a 
moment, making the sorriest kind of speed, because 
adapted to nosuch purpose, and because a horse is" 
not an engine either. 

But this hardly answers your question. I cannot 





Che Liberator. 





LYCEUMS, THE LECTURING SEASON, AND 
LIBERTY. 
Brantwoop, Canada West, 
Nov. 5, 1857. } 
To rae Eprror or tae Linerator: 

Dean Fuiznp,—It is a standing rule of Lyceums! many others; but I should be ashanied to 
in the United States, as of Mechanics’ Institutes in | fore our fine New England audiences such dry husks ‘ 
England and here in Canada, to interdict the diseus- | as I have sometimes seen foddered out to them,—and ' 
sion of political and theological questions. This, of at the highest prices, too. 
course, is done on the plea of uniting, for intellectual I have travelled forty or fifty miles, at my own ex- 
purposes, those of different creeds, who otherwise, it’ pense wholly, and given the best lecture in my pow- 
is alleged, could not be brought to codperate for such er, to a village lyceum of young men and women, 
an object, controversy on those questions not being who with praiseworthy energy were endeavoring to 
possible but at the expense of harmony. interest their parents and the people ge yina 

Do reformers realize, as they ought, the true char- | Way to enable them at length to rise to something 
acter of those restrictions on free speech? What sort higher and better than their own performances,—and 
of people are they who must thus needs stipulate, as I would do the same thing again; for from such 
the condition of their co-operation for a given object, beginnings I have seen our young villagers advance, 
that their respective creeds shall neither be examined , till they could command the best talent in the coun- 
nor exposed, who get angry, or threaten to get angry, try, and pay for it, and even give lectures and poems 
when it is proposed, not to examine their creeds, but | themselves that would do no dishonor to the shades of 
to leave them to the chances of examination? ‘Those Dartmouth or Harvard. But when I address Lyce- 
who love truth supremely, love it more than their ums that are able to give a fair compensation, I wish 
preconceived opinions; they hold no ereed they would , to come in for a medium price betwern the best and 
hide from examination ; their creeds to them are only | poorest, for there is where I rate myself; and I would 
valuable as they will bear this testing. Not for these | nt attempt leeturing at all, to tuke a lower place 











——— 


dation of those who do not love truth supremely, who 
prefer their creeds and parties to truth and right, who ANTI-SLAVERY IN MICHIGAN. 

love darkness more than light. They are as terrified, Dean Garuison : : 

of free speech as slaveholders are of insurrection¢, and| In Tue Lrneraton of Oct. 23d, we find @ letter 
union with such is held by simpletons to be as essen- from that noble advocate of the slave, Parker Pinis- 
tial to the success of literary institutions, as union | BURY, and as we think he has given a decidedly 
with slaveholders is held by many to be essential to| Wreng impression, in some respects, we would like 
the safety and prosperity of the American nation ; and to give a few words by aay of explanation, * Honor 
their anger, and threats of anger, as much feared on | to whom honor is due,’ is an old proverb, but a just 
a small scale, as the bluster of slaveholders is feared wae ; bin Maks tak eine coi 

on a large one. Can any object be a good one that is 3€ impression that * 2 - 
dependant on such codperation? Can any thing good | der the blighting influence of a wild fanaticism that 
be promoted by a deliberate agreement to keep in | was gazing away into darkness for — to come and 

People do evil do its work,’ may be true in a very slight degree ; but 





darkness that which shuns the light ? 
such means. They reap as they sow. Like produces | the causes and effects for years, have another and far 
its like. Falsehood to liberty can gain nothing for| ore prominent cause for that drooping. A short 

intellectual culture. Intellectual culture is the pre- } history will explain—(and in so doing we regret we | 
tended object of those institutions; to cater for intel- cannot do justice without criticising those who in days | 
lectual epicureanism is their real object, by a mean} gone by, ‘when it cost something to be an Abolition- 

appropriation of the fruits of thought while shirking | ist,’ nobly stood up and advocated the cause at so | 
the work of thought. Intellectual culture can only | much personal sacrifice.) 

be had by paying the price, and no trick of trade can | Three and four years ago, the cause of radieal Ab- 
evade it. Free thought and its free utterance are the olitionism was onward and upward in Michigan, with 


conditions from first to last. | a bright prospect for the future. In. this place, clubs 
In the 


To rightly estimate the true character of those re- | were formed for Tar Liseraton, Bueix, &e. 

d ! oak : . | 

strictions on free thought and free speech, we need fall of '65, we were to hold the second anniversary of | 
but to advert to our indebtedness thereto for all that| the Michigan Anti-Slavery Society at Battle Creek, | 


Every ray of new |! and among the speakers announced for the occasion 


we have, and/are that is good. 

light that has blessed the world, every amelioration of | Was Sternen 8. Fosren. ! 

our spiritual or material condition, every discovery of | already existing against him in the minds of a large | 
3 y of 


science, every step of progress,—these have all involy- | class of political and other anti-slavery-people, who | 
¥ | . : . 6 
ed the discussion of some more or less anger-exciting | had been induced to give the radical movement a) 





A strong prejudice was | 


political or theological question. Where, but for this candid hearing, and no pains were spared to allay | 
interdicted controversy, would have been our civiliza- | that prejudice, even at the sacrifice of personal friend- 
tion and Christianity? We should have been savage ship and social intercourse. Under these cireum- | 
and heathen still. Where Protestantism, where the | stances, the meeting came off; the largest portion of | 
American Revolution, but for theological and political | which was occupied by Stephen in denouncing the 
controversy > Where would those fashionable institu- | above class in the most bitter and abusive terms, such 
tions I on criticising have got their stock in trade as no one but Stephen could invent; and although no 
wherewith to carry on business, but for this very con- | true Abolitionist can maintain the position they occu- 
troversy they disallow? The books for their libraries, | py, Yet, after the special pains taken to get them in to 
the newspapers for their reading-rooms, the intellect | hear, to be especially denounced as more damnable, 
for their le2tures, the science they affect to patronize, | ‘ and doing more injury to the cause,’ in proportion as) 
the very buildings in which they are so comfortably | the position they occupied came near to the radical | 
accommodated, their furnishing, and warming, and} platform, and not on it, was more than they could | 
lighting, for all they are indebted to thought, free | bear. This last false position, and the offensive man- | 





pioneer thought, and which is not free but as its | ner of presenting it, put the climax on the matter. | 
utterance gains freedom; for speech is the comple- | ‘lhe meeting broke up in some confusion. The peo- | 
ment of thought, free speech of free thought, as ne- ple who had before regarded the radical movement | 
cessary the one to the other as the outlet of a river | at least with charitable feelings, and had come to the 
to the continued flow of its current. Liberty is the| meeting with sincere motives, were now thoroughly 


foundation of every edifice of use and beauty, and the} disgusted with all Garrisonian Abolitionists, and no 
$ . ” ‘ , j 
“life of every thing that hath life. argument could mend it. 


This same doctrine was promulgated quite thor- 





Who are entitled to partake of this ample feast but : ae ae 
Who would presume to do it oughly, in a similar manner, throughout Michigan, 


the lovers of freedom ? : ae 
aaa : ‘ F | with much the same effect, but differing in some places 
who could sit easy in the most luxurious seats, or pass | - é - . iid 
|in proportion to the surrounding circumstances, This 
we must in candor assign as the principal cause of 
; : | that * drooping” spoken of by Parker, 6o far as it is 
sembled, when it was understood that Liberty, the} Opn 1 y ee p 
| true. We do not guess, we know something of these 
| effects. 


nied admission as a guest even,—who but impndent | ‘ 
| 1 personally made the attempt to get the anti-slavery 


to and fro with comfort on the richest carpets, or ex- 





change smiles and congratulations as the guests as- 


owner and provider of all, was ejected, disowned, de- : : ? 
During the succeeding three or four months, 
and heartless ingrates ? 

In pleading for this largest liberty of thought and 
speech, I am not pleading for license for every public 
speaker to run a muck with every opinion that does 
not square with his own. It becometh reformers to 
be courteous, to excite no antagonism they can avoid, 
to make all proper allowances for the errors they 
would correct, to be imbued with the charity which 
thinketh no evil, and which rejoiceth in the good. 


| papors renewed and arrearages paid, but in no case 
could I succeed, unless the person was previously an 
out-and-out Disunion Abolitionist—and very few of 
these. It may be that the particular stage of advance- 
ment the cause had then attained in Michigan made 
it worse, but the effect was manifest. 

And now, to attempt to heap upon the jaded and 
saddle-worn back of Spiritualism this last result, is 


THE LIBERATOR. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. - 





UNCLE TOBY ON TOBACCO. 


The interest I take in works of art, and oti Prem sen a taeye coon Pete Signe The uso of | 


greater interest I feel in the free and full develop- 
ment of woman's faculties, have always drawn me 
powerfully toward Harriet Hosmer, and the produe- 
tions of her chisel. , 

energy, vivaciousness and directness of this 
young lady’s character attracted attention even in: 
childhood. awe it is called,—that is, the 

w 


being mere stereotyped formulas of oe 
ing fy or 
priety,—looked btingly upon =. and cia, 
i is so eccentric!’ Oc- 
casionally, I heard such remarks ; and being thank- 
ful to God whenever a woman dares to be individu 
al, [also observed-her. I was curious to ascertain 


are never alive in real earnest, | Birds 


“forbids this. If used it, 
Sisto with oa 


ete ey oe 
of his ess, but - cannot enjoy 
the one gs Bo other very much, nit Ga, hee glo- 
rious anthor, till have appeased a t ap 
tite, which has acedaion over you. Benet deste. 
ed,’ my brother! ‘Think not that you love God 
with your heart, when this idol has such su- 





what was the nature of the peculiarities that made 
women suspect Achilles was among them, a, 
his disguise by unskilful use of his skirts; and 
soon became convinced that the imputed eccentrici- 
ty was merely the natural expression of a soul very 
much alive and earnest in its work. 


‘She could not hide 
The quickening inner life from those at watch. 
They saw a light at the window, now and then, 
They had not set there. Who had set it there? 
* * * They could not say 
She had no business with a sort of soul, 
Ent plainly they objected and demurred.’ 


This aroused in me a most earnest hope that the 
fire in her young soul might not expend itself in 
fitful flashes, but prove its divinity by burning 
brightly and steadily. Here was a woman who, at 


‘ in your soul. Talk not of aspirations * for . 
holit ‘t ‘ fall assurance,’ and pd a while 
'a slave to this peculiar lust, or while your piety is 
so much raised or depressed by the narcotic power 
of this deceptive drag. Break, my brother, from 
such * bonds of iniquity’! Take hold, Christian- 
like, and help us wake the church, and wake the 
nation, to the great and fearful evil.— Uncle Toby. 


Fires anv Tonacco. Smokers are tall charac- 
ters! They do as they choose. Smoke every where ; 
smoke every thing ; burn woodlands, burn stables, 
blocks of buildings, and, should they burn the globe 
down, we must be mum, or charge it to some scape- 


) gallows ! 
A p of boys struck up their matches for a 
‘ Bas in the midst of shavings, between two un- 





the very outset of her life, refused to have her feet 
eramped by the little Chinese shoes, which society 
places on us all, and then misnames our feeble tot- 
tering feminine grace. If she walked forward with 
vigorous freedom, and kept her balance in slip 
places, she would do much toward putting those 
crippling little shoes out of fashion, Therefore, I 
fervently bade her Gud-speed. But, feeling that the 
cause of womankind had so much at stake in her 
progress, I confess that I observed her anxiously. 
The art she had chosen peculiarly required mas- 
culine strength of mind and muscle. Was such 


strength in her? I saw that she degan wisely. | 


She did not try her ‘prentice hand on pretty cameos 
for breast pins, or upon ivory heads for parasols an 
canes. Evidently, sculpture was with her a passion 


of the soul, an earnest study, not a mere accom-| 
that good may come; but the good is never gained by | We who have been in the midst, and have watched | plishment, destined to be the transient wonder of | 


drawing-rooms, She made herself thoroughly ae- 


quainted with anatomy, not merely by the aid of 


books, and the instructions of her father, but by her 
own presence in the dissection rooms. She took 
solid blocks of marble to her little studio in the gar- 
den, and alone there in the early morning hours, 


her strong young arms chiselled out those forms of 


beauty which her clairvoyant soul saw hidden in the 
shapeless mass. 
She tried her hand on a bust of the first Napoleon, 


finished buildings; a fire star up, and before it 
| was checked, it carried down a fine square of build- 
ings, at an immense loss to the owners. What was 
done about it? Nothing—why should there be? 
| Respectable men, pious men smoke. Fires are com- 
,mon, and great sinners must be handled before we 
meddle with little ones.— Uncle Toby. 


Tus Cunistray A Stave to Tosacco. Religion 
| bids you crucify fleshly lusts, and exercise seif-deni- 
lal. is not this a hurtful inst a vile appetite, an 
| unreasonable self-indulgence, totally at war with 
| purity and self-denial? Says Dr. Harris, * Tobacco 
‘isa lust of the flesh, an agent of Satan, by which he 
| is now destroying more bodivsand souls than by any 
| other agent.” Said a good man, * My tobacco is a 

lust, which is getting the mastery of me ; I will drop 
|it, if it takes the flesh from my bones.’ He did so. 
| Brother, I pray you do likewise !— Uncle Toby. 
t= A gentleman, pufling his cigar, entered a stage- 
| coach, in which a number of ladies were seated. He 
| bowed with much self-complacency, and said, ‘I 
_ hope, ladies, my smoking is not offensive to you.’ 
| ‘It is very offensive,’ they replied. He threw u 
| his head in the way of assent, and said, ‘ Well, well, 
*tis so to some folks ’—anp smokep oN! How pre- 
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derangements of the dignerir 
Spparatos, aad liveases is. 
ing fom impurity of oa 
Dieod. A larve PAFC of alt I 
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ma ties of disease, many var 
Subjoined are statements from sou, Inep 
cians, of their effects in their practice. @ eminent phyai, 
As a Fairy Pryrsic* 
Prom Dr. EB. W. Cartwright, of New ! 
“Your Prius are the prince of purges,’ 
qualities surpass any cat ic We possess , 
it very certain and effectual in their action , 
which makes them invaluable to us in the 
of disense.” 
For JAUNDICR AND ALL Liver Cox 
From Dr. Theodore Bell, of New York 
“Not only are your Picts admirably 
purpose as an aperient, but I find the 
upon the Liver very marked indead 


PLAINTS, 
‘ Vy 
adanted to theip 
deir beneficial one. 
4, 
practice proved more effectual for the hcg etal : 
plaints than any one remedy 1 can mention 1 ee 
rejoice that we have at length « purzative w) ich nn 
the confidence of the profession and the pe sple . 
Dyspepsia — Inpigestiox 
From Dr. Henry J. Knox, of % aed 
“The Puts you were kind enough to Qnq 
all used in my practice, and have satiefia) » 
truly an extvaordinary wedicine S65 poostian 
adapted to the diseases of the human even, thet 
to work upon thew alone. Ihave cured sone. " 
and indigestion with them, which hei oi” 

















Dysentery — Drarnne, — Ruax 
From Dr. J. G. Green, of ( Meago, x. 


“Your Prius have bad a long trial 
hold them in esteem as ove of the beat 
found. Their alterative effect upon 1) er mak 
an excellent remedy, when eivewin an te . es them 

and diarrhea. Their sugarcop . for labions 


oe t . Af Makes then 
acceptable Onvenient for the use of women ar, i 


InTeRNAL OnstRUCTION—Woxys—s; PPRESS}0N 
From Mrs. E. Stuart, who prare ” : 
- “a beta’ @ Physician and Midine 
*T find one or two large dosas of y 
mi of your Pras, taken at ¢ 
proper time, are excelieyt promotives of the naturel nen” 
when wholly or partiaily suppressed, and ale ven y 
fectual to cleanne the stomach and expel worms. $- 
so much the beat physic we have that | Tecomment 
to my patients.” 
ConsTIPATION — Costrveras, 
Prom Dr, J. P. Vaughn, Montreal, Canada, 
“Too much cannot be said of your Pius for the cure of 
eostiveness. If others of our fraternity have found them 
as efficacious as I have, they should join me in proc} 
ft for the benefit of the multitades who enffer fr 
complaint, which, although bad enough in itself. is ¢ pro 
genitor of others that are worse. 1 believe costiveness ¢ 

Griginate in the liver, but your Pints affect that organ avd 

eure the disease.” 

Iurvrities or tHe Bloop — Scrorvia — Fey. 
SIPELAS — SaLt Runum — Terren — Temons 
— Ruevmatism — Gour — Nevracora. 

From Dr. Frekiel Hall, Philadelphia. 
“You were right, Doctor, in saying that your Prits purify 
the blood. They do that. I hare used them of late rears 

My practice, and agree with your statements of their efficasy 










Ther are 
i no other 











They stimulate the exerctories, and carry off the imparitie 
that stagnate in the blood, engendering diseass, They 
stimulate the organs of digestion, and infuse vitality and 
vigor into the system. 

“Such reniedies as you prepare are a national benefit, and 
you deserve great credit for them.” 


For Heapicug—Sick Hrapacne—Fori § 


NOVEMBER 20, | 


| uncommon degree of talent ; of that there could be | 


| to look at the statue, as soon as it arrived in Bos-| that city a wine bath. 


minently selfish is such a habit !— Uncle Toby. 


intended as a present for her father. This proved | © 
that she could work well in marble, and copy like-| 
nesses correctly. Her next production was a bust of | 
Hlesper, the Evening Star; in which poetical con- 
ception of the subject was added to mechanical skill. | 
Soon after the completion of it, she went to Rome, | 
to pursue her studies with the celebrated and vene- 
rable English sculptor, Mr. Gibson. From the land | 
of marbles, she sent us Medusa and Daphne, Mone, | 
and Puck. ‘These were beautifully wrought, and | 
gave indications of a poetic mind- They proved an | 


tg Tobacco has spoiled thousands of fine boys, 
inducing a dangerous precocity, developing the pas- 
sions, softening the bones, and injuring the spinal 
marrow and whole nervous fluid. A hoy who early 
and frecly uses tohaceo, never is known to make a 
man, in the true sense; he generally lacks energy 
of body and mind. Boys, if you wish to be any 
body, DusPisk TOBACCO, nume and thing.-- Uncle Toby 

—_— 
WINE BATHS OF PARIS. 

no doubt. But did they establish Miss Hosmer’s| «Itisa penitentiary offence in Ohio to use “ strych- 
claim to genius? ‘ In my own mind, this query re-| nine” in the manufacture of whiskey. A large man- 
mained unanswered. I rejoiced that a woman had ufacturing house in that State sent 200 barrels to 
achieved so much in the most manly of the arts. I Cincinnati, and sufficient poison was found in one 
said to myself— | barrel to kill thirty men. The liquor was returned, 


z but the manufacturers suffered to run at large.’ 
‘It was'in you—yes, 


I felt twas in you. Yet I doubted half We find this paragraph going the rounds of the 
If that od-foree of German Reichenbach, mupers, and have no doubt of its correctness. The 
Which still from female finger-tips burns blue, fact stated is one of a thousand which have been 
Could strike out like the masculine white-heats, | brought before the public, and serves to show the 
To quicken men,’ | morality of a business which is sweeping off our cit- 
When I heard that she was modelling a statue of | izens in greater numbers than pestilence or war. 
Beatrice Cenci, in the last slumber on earth, before | On Thursday evening last, General Cary, in the ad- 
the tidings of approaching execution was brought , dress which he delivered before the Sons of ‘Tem pe- 
to her miserable cell, I felt that the subject was ad-  Tance, stated that a friend of his, while travelling 


| mirably chosen, but difficult to execute. I hastened | in Paris, thought he would take what is called in 


He found it to be very re- 
ton. The query in my soul was answered. At the {reshing. He was waited upon by a colored servant 
first glance, I felt the presence of genius; and the | Who had fled from the United States to avoid the 
more I examined, the more strongly was this first | Fugitive Slave Law. He asked the waiter how it 
impression confirmed. The beauty of the work-; Was that such large quantities of wine could be 








manship, the exquisite finish of details, the skilfui | U8¢d for such %. perpem. It must,” said he, * be 
arrangement of drapery, to preserve the lines ot rine which war he 0, ae mapred hes: same | 
beauty every where continuous, were subordinate | W1N* WAH YOU Dave Usee is Tun Surough all the | 
attractions. The expression of the statue at once | pers ag ag at pgs Be ne a what do you do} 
ive y nti The 2 , | with it then?’ said the verdant American. ‘O, we 
riveted my attention, The whole figure was Oats un’ gad acabie te the tan oF Ses o> 
soundly as/eep, even to its fingers’ ends ; yet obvi-| ox 8 ip, and send it to the United States to be; 
ously it was not healthy, natural repose. It was; @T@0k. 
the sleep of a body worn nr hy the wae Be alta of. It is strange that, with all the facts which have 
the soul, On that innocent face, suffering had left | been brought to light, and which have been proved 
its traces. The arm that had been tossed in the | beyond all Ss re. on = compounds 
rief-tempest had fallen heavily, too weary to / Cited Wine, sold as wine an rank as wine, are 
Somat elf into a more easy posture. Those | Composed of the most poisonous drugs and the filthi- 
large eyes, now so closely veiled by their swollen est substances, still they are drunk in polite circles, 
lids, had sari wept till the fountain of tears und by delicate — fashionable 3 bd ie 9 
was dry. That lovely mouth was still the open Sy were Bian 2 ve very waters of the gods. It. 
portal of a sigh, which the mastery of sleep had Toft “a —sareek chee a bottle of wine Th be —_ 
nu time to close. in Boston which ever saw a grape. e substan- 
Crities may prove their superiority of culture by | which are sold should not be called wine. If 
finding defects in this adinirable work, or imagining rightly named, they would be called + Elixir St ych- 
that they find them: but I think genuine lovers of | Mine,’ * Extract of Sugar of Tead and Nux Vomiea,’ ; 
the pearasrel will henceforth never doubt that Miss | &e- &e. Is the House of Correction too severe a} 
Siacmiad a genius for sculpture. I rejoice that | punishment for the men who deal in these deadly | 
such a gem has been added to the arts. Especially | P!Sens ?—Boston Bee. | 


‘ 
' 


> ed 





But to give up, to sell for any consideration, the lib- 
erty of criticising, of examining at discretion whatever 
comes in our way, and of saying what we think of it 
as we see occasion, can serve nothing that is good. 
In the treatment of every subject, however far remoy- 
ed from the region of controversy, as well as those on 
which there are still differences of opinion, and the 
agitation of which excites the bad passions of the dis- 
honest, the fearful and the unbelieving, this liberty, 
as a matter of honor and morality, must be kept in- 
tact. ‘To the exercise of it we owe it that those ques- 
tions which are now so plain have been brought out 
of confusion and darkness, and only baseness would 
ever attempt to avail itself of the benefits thereof, 
without honoring and guarding the liberty so essential 
to the right treatment of all questions now controvert- 
ed. If we would have the stream of knowledge, we | 





not only wrong and unjust, but exceedingly out of dy | rejoice that such a poetical coneeption of the - 


place. ‘There may have been considerable pains taken 
to induce-Parker to believe this. Indeed, that last 
remark, that he ‘never went to a meeting with more 
reluctance, and seldom enjoyed one more,’ would of 
itself betray this fact. But Parker very seriously 
misapprehends the matter when he attributes such a 
result to Spiritualism, There is, of course, a class of 
visionary, ideal Spiritualists, here as elsewhere, who 
hang like an incubus on the neck of Spiritualism : 
proper, as well as other reforms; but this class does 
not come from the Abolition ranks more, nor as much, | 
as from other sources. 
” Again—‘ Many Spiritualists are Buchanan Demo- 
crats,’ &c. The number of those present was sy) 
limited, and we have heard of such in other parts of | 


subject came from a woman’s soul, and that such 
finished workmanship was done by a woman’s hand. 


*Man doubts whether we can do the thing 
With decent grace, we've not yet done at all. 
Now doit! Bring your statue! You have room, 
He'll see it even by the starlight here. 

* * * « There is no need to speak. 

The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 
And witness, She who did this thing was dorn 
To do it—elaims her license in her work,’ 


< L. MARLA CHILD. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


According to a letter in the National Intelligen- 
cer, women formerly possessed, and at various times 
exercised, the elective franchise in the State of New 
Jersey. By the Constitution adopted July 2, 1776, 


the State ; but the inconsistency of their position is| the privilege of voting was accorded to ‘ all inhab- 


} . . { 
must let the fountain flow; if we would not die of the subject of general remark, and it would seem they | 
famine, if we would not lack the bread of life, we | “@#mot remain so long. But suppose there were such; | 
must sow, as the genial seasons come round, the seed. | 8° there are land-monopolists and war-propagandists | 


itants of full age’ who were worth £50 proclama- 
tion money, clear estate, and who had resided a 
certain time within the country. As this could be 


But not alone for our own future, or for those that, 


come after us, is this freedom of thought and speech ism, if it has reached a class that nothing else would. committee to frame an election latv, had sufficient | P°% 


indispensable ; but now, while eating the substantial | 
food which our fathers, through controversy and | 
blood, have provided for us, we cannot assimilate it, | 


incorporate it into our organism, but through the ex- | 
ercise and the atmosphere of liberty ; in that of slave- | 
ry, the most wholesome food becomes putrid and ver- | 
min-breeding. The use to which the Bible is put by 
minds enslaved is a case in point. 
In saying what I am now saying on this subject, I 
am but in substance repeating what I have heretofore 
said in reference to the like restrictions on free speech | 
imposed by so-called anti-slavery organizations. But | 
those protests need to be repeated, till liberty, in 
theory and in practice, has its due, or till it is diseov- 


ered that slavery and not liberty is the normal condi- | 
tion of humanity. 
Yours, ever truly, 
GEO. SUNTER. 


\ 





THE PAY OF LYCEUM LECTURERS. 

In reply to a Lyceum Committee, on the subject of 
‘ Terms’ for a lecture, our friend Parker Pinispery 
writes as follows :— 


‘You ask what my “terms will be for a lecture.” 
I do not like to set a price on my work of this kind; 
but with your permission, will offer a word of remark. 
It seems to me two things are very true: one is, that 


some lectures, even of the highest order, cost too litical servility. Irish brogue on the platforms has 


much ; the other is, that many lectures would be dear 
at any price whatever. Thomas H. Benton was paid 
last winter two hundred dollars an evening, week after 
week, for a piece of sopomoric twaddle, as devoid of 
truth as it was of talent, and without enough of either 
to rescue it from ridicule. 

So, too, I have heard some clergymen, who in their 
pulpits, and on pulpit themes, appear always to good 
advantage, but on a Lyceum platform, were altogeth- 





| the attempt to make it so is far-fetched. Then let 


dismissed from their places in the Custom-House 


for the chattel slave, should be thus treated. . 


among Garrisonians. The more glory for Spiritual- | 
The remark that ‘they would not have come to the | 
meeting if they had known it to be open to any thing | 
else but their favorite idolatry,’ proves to have been | 
uttered by a Kentucky slaveholder. The fact is too} 
well established to need confirmation, that a person | 
cannot adopt any one of the prominent reforms of the 

age without being more accessible to all other true | 
reforms. It must be acknowledged that Spiritualism 
has done and is doing an important work ; rising clear 
and clean above all the filth and slime that could be 
cast upon it by a creed-bound, sectarian, slaveholding 
Church, it moves on with such strides as no other re- 
form has known. But does it necessarily conflict with 
the Anti-Slavery movement? We think not, and 


them join hands, and together work out a world’s re- 
demption, which they could not so well accomplish 
by themselves, 

Battle Creek, Nov. 10, 1857. 
IRISHMEN. 
To rae Eprtor or tue Lisgrator: 

The voice of humanity, liberty and justice calls on 
Irishmen to join your ranks. Have they? No. 
For the office-seekers of a sham Democracy hold 
forth that no office, place, or pension for the Natu- 
ralized Citizen is within your gift. It is in the Exec- 
utive hands, and we seek it in the degradation of po- 


JUSTICE. 





been courted, and Irish votes for the perpetuation of 
slavery looked for on this plea of office opened for 
the Irishman. 

But the O’Blakes and the O’Flanigans have been 


here. The party slave that was, who forges chains 


IRISH. 





Boston, Noy. 3. 


| are allowed to vote in the religious assemblies of 


construed to include women, in 1790, a prominent 
Quaker member of the assembly, who was on a 


influence to have the act so drawn as to read “he or 
she,’ when referring to qualified voters—the reason 
for his aetion being probably the fact, that females 


Friends. No change of this phraseology was made 
until 1807, and women often voted when the elec- 
tions were close, or there was any special excite- 
ment. In the Presidential contest of 1800, there 
were many instances of their voting in different 
parts of the State. At an election in Hunterdon 
county, in 1802, even some women of color were 
allowed to vote, and their ballots elected a member 
of the Legislature. 

In the year 1806, a new Court House and Jail 
were to be erected in the county of Essex, and their 
location was to be dott Se» vote of the people. 
Strenuous exertions were to have them fooated 
elsewhere than at Newark, and the contest created 
gredt excitement throughout the county. When 
the election was held, women of ¢ fall age,’ whether 
single or married, ing the ired 

uulifieations, were itted by Ge folgn of ths 
election to vote. But as the conflict proceeded, 
and the blood of the combatants waxed warmer, the 
number of female voters increased it was found 


parent were the frauds practised at this election, 
Legislature set it aside, and left the 

buildings to be erected in Newark. act 

passed, restricting the right of suffrage to free white 


mse gy ged 





TAKING HIM AT HIS WORD. 
| The ‘unemployed,’ relying upon the sympathy 
lately expressed for them by Mayor Wood in his | 
| character of candidate for re-election, come to him | 
to ask for bread, or at least for some of that corn 
meal, flour and potatoes, shadowed forth in his fia- | 
mous message. Byt, instead of getting either the 
bread or the potatoes, they get from the Mayor only 
a call upon the police to protect him from their 
clamors, and by way of echo from Washington— 
sabres and bayonets! We were not aware that the 
danger to be apprehended of an attack on the Sub- 
Treasury was so imminent; but, as the troops are 
said to hayve"been sent for by Marshal Rynders, and 
as that distinguished official is a person of no small 
experience in the matter of mobs and riots, we take 
it for granted that the United States troops have not 
been marched into the city for nothing. 

Being done by a Democratic President and by 
Democratic authority, this movement will doubtless 
be set down as all right. Far be it from us—as at 
present informed—to say it is not; buat suppose such 
a thing had been done by Republican officers? Sup- 
» a Republican President had marched troops 
into the city on no other grounds than are apparent 
in the present case? When should we have beard 
the st of it? Would it not have been represented 
as an insult to the suffering poor thus to take it for 

ranted that behind the experiment of bullying the 
Mayor and Common Council—which might well 
enough pass for a little piece of Democratic fun a /a 
Tammany—there lay concealed the felonious and | 
treasonable design of robbing the Treasury? And 
what, we should like to know, becomes of the fa- 
mous Democratic doctrine of the all-sufficiency of 
New York for itself, and the outrageousness of bein 
obliged to submit to foreign interference, if Uni 
States troops are thus to be marched in on the first 
breath of alarm, and not Governor King, but Gen- 
eral Scott, be appealed to for the preservation of the 
peace ?—N. Y. Tribune. 





Execetron or a Fewaue. Capital punishments 
are extremely rare in Denmark, and when, conse- 
quently, one takes place, it oceasions an immense 
sensation. The announcement, six days ago, that 
a woman, under sentence of death in prison in the 
— of Jutland, (where it is certain there has 

no execution for 300 years,) was to be execut- 
ed the next morning, not only plunged the whole 


names, : 
a soldier,) by discharging a loaded pistol 
seaffold 


When the moment came to set out for the 











aci—PiLes—Drorsy—PLETHokA—Panarysis 
— Firs — &e. 
From Dr, Edward Boyd, Paitinore 
“Dean Dr. Aree: I cannot answer vou wiht complaints 
Ihave cured with your Pius better than ty way of / 





ever treat with a purgative medicine. | pia ° 
ence on an effectual cathartic in my daily contest wih ¢ 
ease, and believing as 1 do that your Mrits afor! ws the best 






we have, 1 of course value them high! 

Ba Most of the Pills in market « 
although a valuable remedy in ski! 
in a public pill, from the dreadful 
quently follow ite incautious use. The 
ry or mineral substance whatever. 


Has long been manufactured by a@ practical chenviat, « 
every ounce of it under his own eye, with ‘ 
racy wud care. It is sealed and | 
terfeits, and consequently can be 
without adulteration. It supp! 

world has ever known for the cure 
plainte; for Covans, Couns, Hoarst 














Waoopino Coucs, Bronenitis, Iyciriest Con 

for the relief of consumptive patients in advanced «ages 
the disease. As time makes these facts wider and le 
known, this medicine has gradually | ne the best 


ance of the aMicted, from the | 
ant to the palaces of European 
this entire country, in every state and «ty. and 
most every hamlet it contains, Cnexnr P al is 
as the best of all remedies for diseases of the tl 
lunge. In many foreign « es it is exter 
their most intelligent physiciacs. th 
ence on what men of every slat 
them; if we can trust our own sneer 
gerous affections of the Jungs y! Idt 
on the assurance of intelligent physicians, © 
is to know; in short. if there is any relinuce up ; 
thing, then is it irrefutably proven Uiat this tions was 
eure the class of diseases it is Ges if youd any 
al! other remedies known to mankind 








Nothing but 








trinsic virtues, and the unmistakable beach ; 
thousands of sufferers, could originate and mainte 7d 
reputation it enjoys. While many inier ° 
been thrust upon the community, har i 
discarded, this has gained friends by every 
benefits on the afflicted they can never lorge 





cures too numerous and remarkalie t e forg 


Prepared by Dr. 4. €. AYER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
AND SOLD BY 

THEODORE METCALF & ce., 2», : 

BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, § 

BROWN & PRICE, Salem; 

H. H. HAY, Portland ; 

J. &. MORTON & CO., Concord, N. H.; 


And by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every 


where. 


October 9. 6m 


ELOCUTION 


§ rapidly rising in favor, and a cor 
of this art will supply a long-felt » 





G. GUNDERSON, Teacher to the M 
emy, No. 11 Mercantile Buildi 
offers her services in this d } 
Academies, Schools, professional gentiemen, 
and all who wish to acquire a correct style of rencing 
and speaking. ing 
Miss G. has permission to reier to t 
ntlemen :— Se 
eG. F. Tuavyer, Esq., late Principal ol } 
Hall School. re te? 
Amos Baxer, Esq., Principal of Chapman © 
School. 
Rey. J. W. Oumsrean, Editor of the 
and Reflector. ae . 
Rev. C. F. Bannan, Warren St. ¢ bapel. tt 
Prof. H. B: Hackett, Newton Theological ~— ’ 
Prof. Arvan Hovey, “ Exe 
Rev. O. S. Sruanns, Newton Centre. i 
Rey. J. Newron Brows, D.1.. P adelp wae) 





Watchman 





t 7 
os Seratoge 


Rev. L. F. Bercurn, D. D., Principa 


Female Seminary. 
Boston, May 1, 1857. a) i 


HAIR DOCTERESS. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CHAMPOOING AND 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


ADAM BANNISTER (former'y “Or 
M TEAUX) would inform her kind ae - 
rons and the public, that she Aas ren 
Washington st., and 20 West st here W 7 
her Restorative, the most cclebrated in VS" 
it prevents hair from turning gray, © 
in all diseases of the scalp. She s 
none in Hair-Dressing and Cham 

Ladies waited on at their resi 
out of town. eae 
Hair dressed in the latest style. peagy st - 
the first people in the cities of Boston, " ir ost 

Worcester, and elsewhere. try tor, 
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lences, eith 7h 


Come ana 





selves. : 
October 30. noes tf age 
Representative Womel 





Portraul? 


Samy magnificent group ineludes the 
of 


LUCRETIA MOTT, 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
LUCY STONE, 
ANTOINETTE L. BROWN, 
Copies of which will be sent to any part of 
States by mail, free of postage, and in a sa 
at the redued price of one dollar. 
A few copies of the above Heads separate 
can be furnished at 25 cents each, 
uare gilt frames at 75 cents. 
ag pb nee been mac 
each of the Heralds and Champions, 
L. Rose, can sopomapeny the —— 
i 4 for one set. 
ag aft ene a] . the most liberal terms, 
WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill 
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